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NOTES 


Tne Queen remains at Balmoral. A short meeting of 
the Privy Council was held on Monday, at which Lord 
Tweedmouth and Mr. Bryce received their new seals of 
office, as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster and Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade respectively. Her Majesty 
has postponed the departure of Sir Frank Lascelles for 
St. Petersburg until after the visit of the Cesarewitch to 
this country. 





Princess Marie or Cosurc, the eldest daughter of the 
Duke and Duchess of Coburg, with her husband, the 
Crown Prince of Roumania, arrived on Wednesday at 
Clarence House from Darmstadt, The Princess Victoria 
and her husband, the Grand Duke of Hesse, are expected 
in London shortly, and may very probably travel from 
Darmstadt at the end of next week with the Duke of 
Coburg. As all roads lead to Earls Court, so all Royalties 
seem to come from Darmstadt. 





Iv is impossible to avoid the belief that the neglect of 
the Navy shown in this year’s Birthday honours is deli- 
berate, and the only explanation which can be given is 
that the authorities are annoyed because attention was 
drawn to their forgetfulness last year. Meanwhile it is 
pleasant to note that military men are the first to join in the 
chorus of disapproval which has risen over the scurvy 
treatment of the senior service. 





A Frencu correspondent writes : ‘ Throughout the week 
the Anglophobes amongst us have been champing their 
bits. They hailed the Congo agreement for as pretty a 
pretext for a quarrel as could well be wished, and were in 
despair that there was no one at the Quai d’Orsay to see 
that it was picked. It is the nature of “ phobists”’ of every 
kidney to be noisy. Because M. Delcassé with impas- 
sioned tirades in the .Jatin—-where he is in the happy 
position of being able to print what he pleases—or be- 
cause M. Flourens a tale unfolds at lectures to which 
nobody listens of the perfidy of Albion, it does not follow, 
fortunately, that France is spoiling for a fight. 


‘Ar the same time, there are three considerations—I 
don’t say there are not others—that might be the cause of 
trouble. The Ministry is new, and is therefore in search 
of reputation. Being unlikely to distinguish itself at 
home, it may look further afield for laurels. The office of 
Minister for the Colonies is also new ; the department may 
conceivably be pining to win its spurs and justify its 
existence. Finally, for reasons it would take too long to 
explain, France is not just now on the best of terms with 
Belgium, and would be rather glad than the reverse to be 
disagreeable to her neighbour. 
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‘ PoLiricaL meteorology is an even shakier science with 
us than with you, but it may safely be said that were 
serious difficulties to arise over the Congo question, the 
surprise would be general. Africa for the vast majority of 
my countrymen is outside the pale of practical geography. 
It is a substantial enough reality to be talked about, but 
that is all—pace Dahomey. Mention of Behanzin’s country 
indeed invites the pertinent observation that even General 
Dodd’s successful operations aroused but a semblance of 
enthusiasm. The strongest card the mischief-makers can 
play is the influence on the Egyptian question of the 
presence of the English in the Lower Soudan. But they 
will have to be careful. “ Remember Tonquin” is the 
“ Remember Michelstown” of French politicians.’ 


M. Dupuy is a stronger man than many people are 
inclined to suppose. To boot, he is an uncommonly lucky 
one. Destined according to all appearance to pass his 
days a professor, he was lucky in his election, and his good 
fortune never deserted him. Though quick-tempered, he 
boasts a self-possession rare in the extreme among French 
politicians. Three famous lines give his character ad- 
mirably : 

C’était un bon enfant dans la force du terme, 

Trés bon et trés enfant, mais quand il avait dit : 

Je veux que cela soit! il était comme un terme ! 
Up to now M. Dupuy has not made a mistake. His 
happy utterance when Vaillant threw his bomb is not 
forgotten. It is on the cards that he will one day be able 
to alter it to ‘ Le ministére continue |’ 


Tue feature of the French Ministerial crisis is the ex- 
posure it has brought about of the utter hollowness of the 
pretensions of the Radicals to be looked npon as serious 
politicians. They have shown that they are a faction, 
not a party, apt to provoke disorder, but impotent not 
only to govern, but to attempt to govern, Radicals die 
hard—in all countries. Were it not so, an inquest might 
be held to-morrow on the followers of the sepulchral 
M. Brisson, ce croque-mort égaré dans la politique, as he has 
been described in terms more forcible than polite. 





Few people in France can be less enchanted with the 
Dupuy Ministry than M. Carnot. Its formation is the 
most distinct indication we have had yet that the pre- 
sidential election, due in November, may not after all be 
a walk-over. It is of course the Senate and the Chamber 
that choose the President, and it is now clear that the 
latter assembly is opposed to a policy of ‘concentration.’ 
M. Carnot was elected on a concentration platform and if 
elected again it will have to be by a similar combination. 
The Chamber seems to have a hankering after a man with 
an opinion of his own and if this disposition continues it 
will go hard with ornamental figure-heads whose sole 
political baggage is a collection of other people’s opinions. 
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Ir is a mistake to suppose that the Dupuy Ministry, so far 
as its opinions are concerned, is the exact counterpart of 
its predecessor. There is one important distinction 
between them. M. Spuller has disappeared, and with 
him the esprit novveau, the stumbling-block of the Casimir- 
Perier régime, has gone by the board. The Radicals 
should now be unable to frighten the Chamber with the 
red rag of Clericalism. At the same time M. Dupuy is 
as favourably disposed to the Church as M. Casimir-Perier, 
which is tantamount to saying that he is aware that it is 
better to have the Church with you than against you. 


Tue whole horizon of foreign affairs is unusually smiling 
just now. As if the defeat of the Civil Marriage Bill 
and the fall of Stambulov were not sufficient to produce 
cheerfulness, which casual riots at Sofia cannot disturb, 
we are now informed of a beneficent reaction on the part 
of the Czar. The King of Servia went back to 1809 ; the 
Czar is doing better still, and proposes a return to 1858. 
The main evil of Russian administration has been the 
corruption consequent on its extreme complexity. The 
Czar, at one stroke, has done his best to render im- 
possible the continuance of nepotism in any form in the 
public services The reform is disliked by the Ministry, 
who would resign if they dared, but warmly welcomed 
by the countless minor officials who will benefit by it. 


This question of nepotism is one which, it is notorious, 
has long agitated His Majesty’s brain, and there is no 
doubt that he deems himself the discoverer of the evil. 
This is fortunate, for the Little Father will take no 
suggestion from without, and will permit no reform of 
which he does not believe himself the originator. A story 
is told, in illustration of this phase of mind, about a 
certain Count Bobrinski, who, while dancing with the 
Czarina at a Court ball, begged her to use her influence 
in favour of some commercial project. She did so; and 
the Czar merely replied that, if she wished to do him a 
pleasure, she would in future abstain from any inter- 
ference in affairs of State. Then promptly, in almost 
childish jealousy for his own authority, he reconsidered 
the scheme, which he had been on the point of authoris- 
ing, and next day informed the Count that he had decided 
to reject it. 


Tue doings of the European Commission of the Danube 
have not secured in the Press that attention which is 
readily accorded to proceedings of vastly inferior import- 
ance. Indeed many of us may have forgotten the very 
existence of the Commission as well as the extent of its 
services to international commerce. Such oblivion is the 
ordinary fate of services which are rendered without 
noisy declamation and self-advertisement. The Commis- 
sion is a remnant of the Treaty of Paris of 1856, and 
certainly deserves attention, if only for its unique useful- 
ness and vitality among diplomatic creations, Before it 
set to work the Danube was almost closed to navigation 
by its natural shortcomings, but now it has been developed 
into an easy and economical water-way for vessels of 2000 
tons register. The occasion for the foregoing observations 
is the recent opening, under the auspices of the King of 
Roumania, of the Sulina branch of the Danube, and it 
must have been interesting to the king as he sailed there 
in all the magnificence of his men-of-war to recall his 
first visit to those waters, when he came in disguise on a 
small mail-steamer to play a stroke for the sovereignty of 
the Moldo-Wallachian principalities. 


‘Ir would be curious to ascertain’, writes a corre- 
spondent who is great on law and order, ‘ on what prin- 
ciple certain forms of manslaughter in France share the 
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immunity accorded to murder in many of the American 
colonies, Two gross cases are recently reported, Mme. 
Despeaux is the wife of a labourer and she supplements 
the family budget by keeping a tavern at Ivry. One of 
her clients, under the generous influence of her wares, 
was in the habit of claiming a conquest to which it 
appears he was not entitled. She was so much annoyed 
by this that she declared she would not stand it if he 
were not so heavily in her debt. One morning she heard him 
boasting and, taking up a dagger, defied him to repeat his 
statement. He did so, and she killed him. At the trial 
she made so pathetic a statement that the jury at once 
acquitted her.’ To tell the truth we are at one with the 
jury. 





‘Tue other case was that of a boy of sixteen, who 
frankly admitted that he had killed an old man for the 
sake of his money, but asserted that it was at the request 
of the old man himself, who desired death but dreaded 
suicide. The jury readily accepted the excuse—no doubt 
any other would have served equally well—and the youth 
was acquitted on the ground that he had “ acted without 
knowledge of crime.”’ 


Tue resolution of the Bermondsey Liberal and Radical 
Association anent the forthcoming Leeds Conference is a 
gem which should be rescued from oblivion. The Associa- 
tion alleges from previous experience that at these Con- 
ferences neither a bond fide, free, nor open discussion is 
allowed, and adds unkindest cut of all-_that the promises 
of the Liberal Leaders who speak at these meetings are 
not carried out by them when in office. This is nasty for 
Dr. Spence Watson and Mr. Schnadhorst, and even for the 
Prime Minister, who at Birmingham eulogised these 
important gentlemen for their subtlety in comprehending 
the very obvious hint he had thrown out at Manchester. 


Mr. Rozerr Hupson has replied to the Bermondsey 
Association in a communication of studied brevity. He 
is shocked at the allegations made. It is ‘inaccurate to 
say that amendments are refused and free and open dis- 
cussion not allowed at such a Conference as will be held 
by the Federation in Leeds next month.’ Mr. Hudson 
proceeds to quote the impressive words of the manifesto 
‘as far as is compatible with the time at their disposal 
(a whole day), the Committee will seek to elicit the fullest 
and freest expression of opinion from those present.’ 


Tue only method of judging between Mr. Hudson and 
the Bermondsey Association is to refer to the previous 
Conferences at Leeds of which Dr. Spence Watson and 
Mr. Schnadhorst make much vaunt. In 1883 the National 
Liberal Federation devoted two ‘whole’ days to settling 
the question of the franchise. Mr. J. Kitson, Junr., 
according to programme, moved a resolution in favour of 
one vote one value, a proposal now anathematised by the 
Gladstonian party. A Mr. Nieass, describing himself 
as an old Chartist, desired to add definiteness to 
the resolution by introducing the words ‘on the 
basis of electoral districts.’ He was suppressed imme- 
diately, Mr. Seebohm, the Liberal candidate for a 
division of Hertfordshire, ventured to suggest that the 
question of the representation of minorities was too im- 
portant to be hastily disposed of by the Conference, and 
thought it was unadvisable to pass a sweeping resolution 
‘without the advantage of much further discussion,’ Mr, 
Seebohm was extinguished forthwith. [ven the harmony 
of the chorus of praise to Mr. Gladstone, which was the 
occasion of the Conference of 1886, was marred by the 
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awkward inquiry of a practical Lancashire delegate, who 
‘wanted to know’ whether the members of Parliament 
present would be good enough to explain the great dis- 
crepancy which appeared in the opinions of revising 
barristers as to the meaning of the lodger franchise. The 
inquirer was duly hustled out of the meeting. 


Sin Wittiam Harcourt’s fate rests upon the question 
whether ‘Sweet Seventeen’ is as trustworthy as she is 
trustful. The position yesterday morning was simply that 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer was in possession of a 
blank cheque signed by ‘ Miss Seventeen,’ and we are 
disposed to think that the value of the imaginary instru- 
ment was about equal to that which a real document of 
the kind would have possessed. For, mark you, ‘ Miss 
Seventeen’ is a minor and may plead infancy, and the 
intentions of the Chancellor are not strictly honourable, so 
that she may plead deceit. Concerning the nationality of 
the lady there is no doubt: she is Welsh to the finger-tips, 
But she has a temper of her own and, true to her sex, she 
is not unlikely to demonstrate to the Chancellor /urens 
quid femina possil, 





In Bangor is a voice heard ; lamentation and weeping ; 
Lloyd George weeping for his children and will not be 
comforted ; for they are not. 





A QvuEsTION of some interest to those who believe in 
freedom of contract is raised by the terms of reference 
drawn out, presumably by Mr. Asquith, for the committee 
to inquire into the London Cab Trade. The problem to 
be solved is whether, inasmuch as the fares payable to 
cabmen are nominally regulated by Act of Parliament 
(although as a matter of fact they are determined by the 
varying proportion between cabby’s powers of uttering and 
passenger's power of withstanding raucous abuse), it is right 
in principle that the Committee should consider the ques- 
tion whether the number of licences should be limited. 
This amounts to a suggestion for creating a privileged 
class, of course ; the question is whether the regulation of 
fares by Act of Parliament is a counterpoise to the 
privilege. It appears, however, to be clear that, if the 
privileged class is created, it will have the whip-hand of 
the cab-owners when the next Cab Strike comes. 





‘Tere is a certain mingling of Roseberian humour and 
Gladstonian astuteness in the offer of a knighthood to the 
eminent Cordwainer who shares with Mr. Labouchere the 
representation of Northampton. The sentiments enter- 
tained towards the present Prime Minister by the senior 
member for the shoemaking borough are likely enough to 
have communicated themselves to a goodly number of his 
constituents, who may or may not be conciliated by the 
honour bestowed by the ‘ Peer Premier’ upon their junior 
representative. As for Mr. Manfield himself, his sudden 
elevation to knightly dignity must have inspired him 
with feelings closely akin to those of the fly in amber, but 
his prompt acceptance of the honour is amusingly charac- 
teristic of the stern and unbending Radicalism of ‘the 
most Republican constituency in England.’ 





Un.ike too many of his companions in the Birthday 
honours list, the veteran Isaac Pitman has well won his 
reward for public services that might have been recog- 
nised with propriety many years ago. Great and deserved 
as has been the success of his unrivalled system of steno- 
graphy, Mr. Pitman remains, in some sense, a dis- 
appointed man. It has been the dream of his later life 
to secure the general adoption of an ingeniously hideous 
system of phonetic spelling, which even the publication 
of a special journal, under the appalling title of the 
Lonetik Niz—or something of the kind—has somehow, 
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failed to popularise. It is to be hoped that his ‘ nitehud,’ 
as he would probably call it on paper, will be a ‘con- 
solashun ’ and a ‘ cumfurt.’ 

Tue best that can be said of last Monday’s Royal 
Academy performance is that it disposes of almost the 
last of the existing race of ‘ inevitables,’ and so brings the 
recognition of mere merit within the range of practical 
possibilities at future elections. Putting all considerations 
of art aside—as they usually are put aside at these 
functions—the new R.A. is wholly unimpeachable. A 
cheery and popular giant, one of fortune’s most petted 
favourites, who paints passable pictures, writes passable 
novels and plays, makes an admirable after-dinner speech, 
and has the President for next-door neighbour, his ultimate 
inclusion in the charmed circle was assured long ago. 
Under conditions of selection that still obtain his claims 
were wholly irresistible, and the sacred traditions of 
Burlington House have been in no way violated by the 
vote of Monday night. 


Arter a long and hard fought contest Lasker has 
succeeded in wresting the chess championship from 
Steinitz, the final score reading—Lasker 10, Steinitz 5, 
drawn 4, The match was played by instalments at New 
York, Philadelphia, and Montreal respectively. Lasker 
established a lead at the very beginning, winning five out 
of eight at New York, and all that were played at 
Philadelphia. Steinitz suffered from insomnia, and the 
games therefore were not as interesting as might 
have been expected during so important a contest ; 
nevertheless it is a very fine achievement on the part of 
the young conqueror, who is only twenty-five, and three 
years ago was almost unknown in the chess world. In 
1892 and 1893, however, he beat all the great English 
players, including Blackburne, Bird, and Lee; and in 
America he carried all before him. Out of a total of 
189 games played with leading players he has lost only 
17 and won 137, the rest being drawn. If any doubt 
remains as to his being the first player of his age it is 
because he has not met Dr. Tarrasch of Nuremberg, whom 
Steinitz never encountered either, and who holds a record 
equal to his own. A match between these players would 
probably result in a splendid exhibition of chess. At any 
rate the games played between Tarrasch and Tchigorin 
at the recent match in St. Petersburg were much finer 
than those between Lasker and Steinitz. Besides Dr, 
Tarrasch is in the prime of life, while the ex-champion 
who has held the pre-eminence for the past thirty years is 
beginning to feel a decline of power. 





Mr. Arno_p Dotmetscn is to be congratulated warmly 
on the success of his concert at Grosvenor House on the 
29th, It speaks volumes for the interest and variety of 
his performance that there was not a dull moment during 
the afternoon, although three players bore the entire 
brunt. The thin and sweet tone of a harpsichord may 
sound ineffective to modern ears fresh from the banging of 
an Erard or a Pleyel by the seventy odd pianists who have 
given their services this season but, the limitations in 
strength of sound once accepted, the hearer can find 
nothing but admiration for an instrument which, but for 
Mr. Dolmetsch, would be little more to him than an 
old curiosity. In two pieces written by William Byrde, 
‘Pavana’ and ‘Galliarde,’ the harpsichord was heard 
alone, and, in three quaint little movements by an anony- 
mous writer of the 17th century, in combination with the 
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bass and treble viols. Miss Ethel Davis sang with a 
charmingly old-world effect (it is to be regretted that she 
is a little sharp now and again) Lawes’s beautiful ‘ Sabrina, 
Sabrina fair, accompanied by the lute and bass viol, and 
Miss Héléne Dolmetsch, who, although she is little 
more than a child, has a wonderful mastery of her 
instrument, played two solos by Christopher Simpson 
on the viol da gamba. It is to be hoped that it will 
not be long before Mr. Dolmetsch is induced to give a 
series of concerts in London, although the sad fate of the 
Amsterdam Choir would seem to show that lovers of old- 
world music are found here singly, not in battalions. 


Grorce Lewis snp Son (Selkirk) announce a second 
edition of the late Dr. James Russell’s Reminiscences of 
Yarrow to be published in July. There will be twenty 
illustrations by Mr. Tom Scott, A.R.S.A., and an edition 
de luxe consisting of 425 copies will be printed. We 
understand that Maurus Jokii, the poet laureate of Hun- 
gary, has written a letter to Mr. Louis Felbermann, the 
Hon. Secretary of the Hungarian Association of Bene- 
volence, and author of Hungary and Its People, giving him 
the sole right to translate and publish his works in Great 
Britain and the Colonies. 


WITHDRAWN 


[On Sunday night the Rev. Hugh Price-Hughes announced ‘on 


authority’ that the Local Veto Bill is to be sacrificed. ] 


Ovr Bill—our great Sir William’s little Bill— 
Lies in the limbo of forgotten things ; 

Ab, wee! the U. K. A. are weeping still, 
And soaring Sons of Phoenix fold their wings. 


The Bands of Hope are plunged in deep despair, 
The Rechabites are swearing as they pray, 
And nought avails to ease Price-Hughes’s care, 


Or wash the grief of Conybeare away. 


Fair Willard, homeward bound, this news will bring 
You qualms the heaving ocean could not cause, 
And Wilfrid in his madness thinks to sing 


In verse that sometimes follows metric laws. 


And still the gin-shops their temptations flaunt 
To those who long to quaff the brimming cup, 

While horrid dreams of compensation haunt 
The sad reformers who would shut them up. 


Yet pause, great Harcourt, ere you treat us thus, 
Your paltry sixpence as a solace fails ; 
Think of your trouble on beholding us, 
With Redmond joined, hobnobbing with Young Wales. 


New fears, new worries on your mind will throng, 
Till, gathering force and spreading wide and far, 
The mocking echo of a ribald song 
Shall tell the world ‘ E dunno where ’e are.’ 
M. S. 


LORD SALISBURY AND THE BUDGET 


ORD SALISBURY made a singularly full speech 
—not in the Scottish sense—at the Grocers 
dinner. It was not in his power to say, nor 
we presume was it his intention to attempt to say, 
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anything new about the Radical effort to get up 
an attack on the Lords. But he packed the truth in 
one of his well-known stinging sentences when he said 
that all this ringing of the changes on ‘mending or 
ending’ is only a form of politician’s ‘ philosopher's 
stone,’ a stock promise to buy support, but never meant 
to be fulfilled. His definition of the Lords’ position 
was another restatement of old truth. ‘The Upper 
HIouse does not claim the power to stop ‘ popular 
passion. It only insists that evidence shall be produced 
of the existence of that passion in the shape of a clear 
vote on a definite issue. Popular passion is so easy to 
quote as an excuse for a Bill which has in fact been 
passed by logrolling arrangements between groups. 
The irritation with which the majority hear Lord 
Salisbury’s challenge to them to overbear the Lords by 
the vote of England is exceedingly natural. Very 
natural, too, is their would-be contemptuous comment 
that this is not new. Most certainly it is not. Neither 
is the statement, which yet is very fit to be made on 
occasion, that two parallel straight lines will not meet. 
But Lord Salisbury’s old truth contains the cardinal 
fact of the situation. It was very appropriate to the 
place that Lord Salisbury, harping on the same string 
as Mr. Chamberlain in the New Review, should have 
touched on the difference between the old munici- 
palities which did work for manageable districts, and 
the new ‘ big things’ which are tempted to play at being 
Parliaments and to set about making a new heaven and 
a new earth. ‘The temptation is one to which they 
are nothing loth to yield. 

In the important passage which he devoted to the 
Budget Lord Salisbury had the advantage of dealing 
with a subject of comparative novelty. His treatment 
of it gains incalculably by comparison with the tone of 
the speakers on the side of the majority in the discussion 
on the 10th Clause which took place the same day 
in the Commons. Sir William Harcourt and the 
philosophic Mr. Moulton talked new Radicalism pure 
and simple. Sir Richard Webster's amendment was 
designed to remedy what every one who considers 
the Budget fairly must see to be a gross _ injustice. 
The Budget Bill which professes to consider the 
interests of persons of narrow means will in fact 
tax those of them who inherit small legacies, in many 
cases on the same scale as the rich. The man or 
woman who inherits five thousand pounds, which formed 
the whole property of the testator, will pay less than 
he or she who inherits the same sum which originally 
formed part of a great fortune. ‘The inequality and 
injustice of this are patent. Sir William Harcourt 
characteristically brushed aside the criticism by declar- 
ing that the State would take nothing from the 
legatees, but only from the estate. ‘lhe distinction is 
not so much ingenious as impudent, but it sufficed for 
the majority and was well kept in countenance by Mr. 
V'letcher Moulton, who fulfilled the well-established 
function of the philosophical Radical, which is to 
supply sophistry for the Radical who is only envious. 
What part Mr. Courtney meant to play we do not 
know, but in fact it was not unlike Mr. Moulton’s. It 
must have been a distinct pleasure to the Radicals to 
hear from the Unionist benches that death duties are 
to be levied in proportion to what a man enjoyed in 
his life. Mr. Balfour showed the intrinsic absurdity of 
this remarkable ‘ethical basis’ for graduated death 
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dues when he pointed out that, on Mr. Courtney’s prin- 
ciple, an estate should be taxed according to the length 
of time during which the late possessor owned it. ‘To 
the new Radicals it will, however, be enough that Mr. 
Courtney may be said to have ‘conceded the principle’ 
that the owning of wealth is of the nature of an offence 
for which a heavy fine may fairly be levied. 

Lord Salisbury set the speakers of the Opposition an 
excellent example when he took for the text of his 
remarks on the Budget the indirect effect the levying 
of the new heavy dues must have on the neighbours 
and dependents of landed proprietors. It is far from 
an exaggeration to say that it may sweep away the 
whole income of an estate for four years. Where 
deaths follow close upon one another, the period will 
be much longer. ‘The consequences must infallibly be 
the rigid limitation of what the new proprietor can 
afford to spend in his own neighbourhood, and even the 
entire destruction for a time of his power to spend 
money on the estate at all. To the Radical who looks 
solely to the pleasure of injuring and perhaps destroy- 
ing the class he dislikes this is a strong recommendation 
of the Budget. ‘There is no injustice in this estimate 
of his motives. When the Radical journalist is engaged 
in defending the Budget, he has one great resource. 
He keeps shouting steadily ‘Duke of Westminster.’ 
One figure in fact fills his eye. It is that of the very 
rich man who does not invite him to dinner and whom 
he hates. By a very common effort of unconscious 
hypocrisy he persuades himself that if only this odious 
person can be injured, the vague ‘ poor’ (whom it is so 
convenient to quote) will in some way be benefited. So 
he indulges the very sordid passion of envy under a fine 
profession of sentiment. He does not see, or does not 
choose to look at, the thousands of by no means very 
rich men whom the plundering of one ‘ Duke of West- 
minster’ by the Treasury will injure. But it is precisely 
these for whom it is the duty, and the interest too, of 
the Opposition to fight. No class among them so much 
needs defence as those connected with the land, and we 
say again that the Marquess of Salisbury set a good 
example in bringing out exactly what the Budget must 
infallibly mean for them. But if the truth is to be 
well brought home to those whom it concerns, his lead 
must be followed. 


THE BISMARCK OF THE BALKANS 


FE. should scarcely be human, if we did not refer 

to the fact that, alone among the Press of this 

and indeed of any other country, we have insisted nearly 
every week for the past two months and, for the matter 
of that, were insisting as long ago as June 1892, upon 
the advisability and the probability of M. Stambulov 
completing his parallel as Bismarck of the Balkans and 
finding his ]'riedrichsruh, We have no quarrel with 
strong Governments in general. lar from it. But 
what is admirable in a heaven-sent ruler easily becomes 
deplorable in an upstart vulgarian who merely conjures 
with the name of democracy. Moreover, the art of 
strong government, like every other form of the 
humanities, is only artistic when the iron hand is 
concealed within the velvet glove. 
Now M. Stambulov has never troubled to conceal the 
methods of his art. He has been as brutal and 
domineering towards his own country and_ his 
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own Sovereign as he has been towards their enemies, 
With a splendid position (unscrupulously acquired 
to be sure), and with splendid opportunities within his 
grasp, he has yet been unable to control his native 
offensiveness, even to the extent of avoiding to alienate 
a grateful people, an admiring army, colleagues who 
were inclined to play the part of puppets, and a Prince 
who was indebted for his throne. Prince Ferdinand 
endured much personal outrage for the sake of present- 
ing a united front to the world, and, most difficult of 
all, he even excused inexcusable slights of his Princess, 
so long as the situation gave the faintest promise of im- 
provement. But it was only natural that the first 
opportunity of shaking off this old man of the sea 
should be eagerly seized as well in the Prince’s own 
interest as in those of his long-suffering people. The 
opportunity for doing this with security only came the 
other day, when Colonel Petrov was appointed War 
Minister in the interest of the Prince, his master. he 
loyalty of the army being assured, there was no risk of 
M. Stambulov accomplishing a coup d'état and making 
himself the first President of a Bulgarian Republic. 

But it is very certain that no opportunities will be 
neglected by M. Stambulov for privy conspiracy. His 
whole record proclaims it, and all his successes hitherto 
may be traced to his unscrupulous proficiency in those 
paths. He began life as a traitor to the Sultan, and 
was more than once condemned to death for his treason ; 
he proved a traitor to Russia, by whose help Bulgaria 
obtained her independence; he conspired with M. 
Karavelov against Prince Alexander, and then against 
M. Karavelov for the temporary restoration of that 
Prince ; and ever since he has persistently played his 
own game without thought of his allegiance to Prince 
Ferdinand or his duty to his country. If the Prince 
of Bulgaria be wise enough and powerful enough he 
will be content with no half-measures but will proceed 
to draw the fangs of the beast of prey whom he has 
now so happily dislodged. Mere exile will not do, and 
no doubt it will be easy to put together a dossier of 
treasons sufficiently heinous to warrant perpetual im- 
prisonment. The purity of his motives will certainly 
bear no comparison with those of the imprisoned 
Karavelov, against whom no worse crime was brought 
home than that of constitutional opposition to the 
fallen Premier. Meanwhile, no doubt His Royal 
Highness will see fit to grant a free pardon to M. 
Karavelov for the crimes he never committed. ‘The 
return of the Metropolitan Clement to his diocese is of 
good augury for the display of further clemency 
towards others of the ex-Premier’s enemies. 

Meanwhile the important point for Europe is that 
Prince Ferdinand seems in a fair way to secure at last 
his long coveted recognition by the Powers. ‘The only 
obstacle hitherto has been Russia, and the chief obstacle 
in Russia’s path has been the presence of M. Stambulov 
as Premier. Certain ill-informed people, who seem 
never to have suspected the existence of an antagonism 
between the Prince and his Premier, are hinting that 
M. Stambulov is merely stepping aside to facilitate the 
recognition of the Prince, and that, so soon as this 
shall have been secured, he will re-enter in his old 
character of Balkan Bismarck. But this is reckoning 
without Prince Ferdinand, who has surely made up his 
mind by this time to be his own Prime Minister. The 
name of M. Stambulov’s successor matters little. It 
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may not improbably be M. Stoilov, who is gifted with 
suavity and statesmanship, and possesses moreover the 
confidence of the Prince. If his hour is not yet, it may 
not long be deferred. ‘The one thing that is certain is 
that Prince Ferdinand means to come out from this 
crisis as master of the situation. Even if M. Stambulov 
returns for a while, it will only be as a stop-gap and 
on the understanding of implicit obedience. ‘The 
Prince has a clearly defined policy for the future, and 
one that has every prospect of success. While accept- 
ing the recognition of Russia, his policy will necessarily 
include a close offensive and defensive alliance with the 
Porte, upon whose benevolent co-operation the future 
of Bulgaria depends, and that alliance will only gain 
in firmness and effectiveness if it be not based upon the 
usual anticipation of obtaining everything without cor- 
responding concession. Meanwhile, the only possible 
sentiment throughout Bulgaria and among all her well- 
wishers must be one of intense relief at the disappear- 
ance from the scene of one of its least pleasing 
figures. 


CHURCH, STATE AND ENDOWMENT 


OT a sentence unworthy of close attention was 
uttered by Mr. Balfour in the thoughtful speech 

which he delivered to the supporters of the Bishop of 
St. Albans’ Fund at Grosvenor House on Saturday, and 
we venture to hail that speech as a courageous declara- 
tion of faith in the future of the Church of England on 
the part of a personage too highly placed in the good 
opinion of his fellow-countrymen to be entitled to give 
expression to merely pious opinion. Nay, more, it may 
well be that the Church party, the growth of which is 
a striking feature of our age, may take heart of grace 
from some of Mr. Balfour’s observations; but before 
directing attention to the signs of. bold front shown 
by the Church party of late, it will be well to consider 
first exactly what Mr. Balfour said. He pointed out 
the strange anomaly that while the State provides auto- 
matic machinery of sanitation, poor law, and education 
to meet the growth or the movement of population, it 
provides no such machinery for supplying the oppor- 
tunity of public worship to new aggregations of people. 
That is true enough, and the St. James's Gazette dis- 
tinctly understates the case in saying ‘The State has 
got more by plundering the Church than the Church 
has profited by the generosity of the State, for the 
plain fact is that the State has never given any aid 
whatsoever to the Church within the limits of time 
which are the boundaries of accurate history. Mr. 
Balfour went on to state, in effect, that this was a 
wrong state of things but that no responsible Govern- 
ment would venture to propose to place right in the 
place of wrong and that the only practicable remedy 
was for Churchmen to devote themselves to the work 
both in person and in purse. We make no apology to 
Mr. Balfour for expressing a clear opinion that the 
remedy which he proposes to apply is, in its most com- 
plete form, inapplicable, and that the right medicine is 
the one which he has said that no Government would 
dare to prescribe. It is, indeed, quite clear from the 
tone of Mr. Balfour’s speech that when the time comes 
for the application of the right medicine, he will be the 


physician to write the prescription in bold and striking 
characters, 
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The inapplicability of the suggested remedy is only 
too obvious. ‘True it is that on the personal devotion 
of clergymen the country may reckon in the future as 
it has reckoned in the past, that the dissolute parsons 
in fat livings, of whom the vulgar Radicals speak with- 
out ceasing, are no more types of the clergy than Mr. 
(late Captain) Verney and the other black sheep of the 
flock at St. Stephens are typical representatives of the 
House of Commons. But if Churchmen are to devote 
money to the extension of the work of the Church they 
must do so in the form of endowment, for it is above all 
things necessary that the clergyman should be an 
independent teacher of religion, and to such independ- 
ence an income dependent on the ebb and flow of sub- 
scriptions is necessarily fatal. ‘This is not mere theory, 
for the plan has been tried in one or other of the 
multitudinous sects of Nonconformity, which encourages 
the preacher to say sweet things to the congregation by 
guaranteeing to him a minimum fee for a sermon and 
assessing the extra allowance in the vestry, or its 
analogue, afterwards. ‘Therefore, endowment is neces- 
sary ; but are the signs of the times inspiring to men 
who have money or lands to give to any good purpose 
and are willing to be generous? Let us look 
round. St. David’s Cathedral has been rebuilt at 
vast expense within recent times and of the pile of 
money not a farthing came from the State; Llandaff 
and Bangor Cathedrals are in almost like case, and St. 
Asaph may be, but we have not the figures at hand. It 
is proposed to convert these sacred edifices into national 
monuments—of national dishonour, to say nothing 
of national sacrilege. ‘The Welsh Grammar Schools, 
founded by Churchmen for Churchmen, are doomed ; 
some of them indeed have been gathered in already by 
the muck-rake of the Charity Commission, which may 
justly be dubbed, as somebody dubbed Edward VI. the 
other day, ‘spoiler of schools. Near at hand again is 
an object-lesson in the manner of treatment received in 
these enlightened times by ancient endowments which 
have been used in the most profitable manner. It need 
hardly be said that the reference is to St. Paul's 
School, for which, as the penalty of success exceeding 
all expectations, a scheme involving certain bankruptcy 
has been formulated by the persons absolutely ignorant 
of education who hold sway at Gwydyr House. Against 
that scheme the victims can appeal to the public and 
to the Privy Council, but it is an open secret that their 
destinies lie in the hands of the gentleman who stepped 
into the position of a Minister of Education, that is to 
say of cloak-rooms and hat-pegs, from a post at an 
educational establishment—Christ Church, to wit— 
where his colleagues assigned to him the majestic func- 
tion of organising sixpenny breakfasts which no under- 
graduate would eat. So the end of endowment is plain, 
and the natural consequence is that no prudent man 
will devote money to give endowment with the pros- 
pect of confiscation held out before him in arrogant 
menace, 

It- follows that it is high time for Churchmen to 
consider whether the State, in which they are still 
the larger, albeit not the actually dominant, 
shareholders, cannot be compelled to do its duty. 
It is perhaps not to be desired on grounds of prin- 
ciple that the Church should descend into the arena 
of Imperial, municipal, or parochial politics, and 
bring its immense power and organisation into prac- 
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tical use. But when all is said and done, the 
necessity of action has been forced upon her by the 
aggression of petty minorities. ‘he Lstablished 
Church of England represents some 14,000,000 
persons, and Nonconformity in the ordinary sense of 
the word is nowhere; yet we hear enough and to 
spare of the Nonconformist conscience and the duty 
of soothing it, which is a pretty paraphrase for the 
necessity of catching the Nonconformist vote. Now, 
these good people who cry the Church down have 
been warned not once or twice but many times that, 
if they pass the limit of patience, they will have to 
face the Church vote, nor are signs wanting to show 
that the Church, always quietly conscious of her power, 
but rightly chary of using it until the time of dire 
need came, is roused and awake. What else is the 
meaning of the action of the Primate, of the manifesto 
of the Bishops, of the strong course taken by his lord- 
ship of Ely, ay and of the honest and determined effort 
to do what they believe to be the their duty, cost what 
it may, which has been made by the Church Party on 
the London School Board in the face of journalistic 
clamour, but with the support of the electors? Surely 
these things are plain signs which cannot be misread of a 
spirit of revolt against compromises made in the faith 
that the enemy would be satisfied, of the limits of 
patience due in its origin to the hope that in return 
for suffering full measure of insult and contumely the 
Church might be left to do her good work in undis- 
turbed peace. Of that faith and hope has come 
an end, and the Church, with more than half the 
quiet people of the country at her back, has been 
goaded into action. Her course will be guided by the 
principle that, come what may, and without fear of 
consequences, right must be done, and, with this prin- 
ciple to the fore, statesmen of sincerity and talent will 
be less inclined to say, will, indeed, be afraid to say, 
‘This thing ought to be done, but no responsible 
Government will venture to propose it.’ 


THE HEAD-WATERS OF THE NILE 


wr .N the papers of ‘Tuesday afternoon an- 

nounced that the German Government had 
protested against the Anglo-Belgian Convention a 
grave diplomatic crisis seemed to have overtaken us. 
‘The statement, however, received contradiction next 
day, and we may take it that the objections are 
confined for the present to the German press. — Still 
Berlin may be only waiting for Paris; and, in any 
case, the note of remonstrance which M. Casimir- 
Perier has put forth, and which his successor will 
doubtless adopt, cannot be disregarded. Clearly the 
Foreign Office, with the best intentions in the world, 
has succeeded in provoking the enmity of one 
powerful State at least, and in securing only the 
gratitude of Belgium. Many of the arguments 
advanced by M. Deloncle and his fellow agitators 
may be of the flimsiest character, and the wrath of 
the Vossische Zeitung at the formation of a ‘ British 
girdle’ round German East Africa simply provokes 
a smile. Nevertheless there remains the plausible 
contention that international amenities have been 
disregarded, and that, by a dodge of questionable 
morality, we have stolen a march upon our rivals in 
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Africa. Nor is the bargain driven with King Leopold 
so satisfactory as to justify the conclusion that we can 
snap our fingers at Continental opinion. On _ the 
contrary, British liberty of action has been prejudiced, 
ana the main object—the placing of the head-waters 
of the Nile under secure and friendly control—has not 
been attained. ; 

The Foreign Office has certainly not been actuated 
by that Machiavelian cunning by the discovery of 
which M. Poincarré has earned the portfolio of Finance. 
Indeed it displays a curious incapacity to look beyond 
the official blotting-pad. Apparently some unusually 
sapient intelligence has at last found out that a Belgian 
expedition has been encamped for some nine or ten 
months at or near Lado. To the unofficial mind the 
obvious course would be to warn the interlopers off our 
sphere and to make good our responsibilities by valid 
occupation of the keys to the Nile. Whitehall, how- 
ever, hit upon a far more curious device, namely, the 
establishment of an extended I'ree State as a buffer 
against oppression, while reserving our rights by the 
notable expedient of leases. Unfortunately the arrange- 
ment must be pronounced both unworkable in practice, 
and of doubtful validity in law. In the first place it 
only holds good to the 10th parallel N. and therefore, 
as Mr. Labouchere has been careful to extract from Sir 
Edward Grey, it leaves Khartoum altogether derelict. 
Its policy becomes altogether meaningless unless the 
Khalifa is not only ‘squared” but subsidised and sup- 
plied with Maxims: feats which lie beyond the 
achievement of the Foreign Office. Secondly the 
Free State, so far from being qualified to take 
over territory, has grossly mismanaged its present pos- 
sessions. Even if Lord Kimberley failed to perceive the 
absurdity of a Colonial Empire worked from Brussels, 
he might at least have waited for that statement of 
accounts which shows a yawning deficit, despite doles 
from the Government and grants from the privy purse. 
Money has been squandered over expeditions, as the 
Van der Kerckhoven, while means of communication do 
not exist. Besides the Congo State, though converted 
into a royal monopoly, is the creation of international 
diplomacy, and France has been careful to secure rights 
of pre-emption. We confess that M. Deloncle’s con- 
tention that, because the Berlin Conference fixed the 
Belgian boundaries, they can never be widened, reads 
like a non sequitur. Again, French privileges have 
been respected technically, at all events, by the leasing 
and not the permanent alienation of the strips sur- 
rendered to Great Britain. Further, the addition to 
Nyassaland simply forms an inevitable rectification of 
frontier, since the line originally fixed placed half 
Mpweto’s subjects under Belgian rule, and half under 
English, much to that worthy chief’s perplexity. As 
for yee right of way to Lake Albert —obviously a sug- 
gestion of Mr. Cecil Rhodes’s—it will benefit us, with- 
out hurting the French. At the same time there is this 
difficulty that should the I'ree State collapse some 
twenty ‘years hence, we should be sorely reluctant to 
budge from our little allotments whatever we may say 


just now. And the French Government, while nominally 


anxious about leavings on ‘langanyika and Moero, has 
its eyes really fixed upon quite another portion of the 
map. 

Our rivals do not intend to be ousted from Africa as 
they were elbowed from America, They aim rather at 
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a vast trans-continental empire with the head-waters 
of the Nile as its immediate objective and Egypt as its 
ultimate goal. ‘True it is that, with no surplus popula- 
tion, they must remain a purely military Power, and that 
much of their dominion would embrace absolute 
desert. ‘The Soudan, wrote Gordon, ‘is a useless 
possession, ever was so, and ever will be so.” Still they 
entertain the ambition, and, what is more, the hopeless 
muddle of diplomatic agreements and the inextricable 
jumble of frontiers entirely favours the nation that 
intends to advance. Thus a trumpery quarrel with the 
Congo State about the Mobanghi has been widened 
into a claim upon the Bahr-el-Ghazal, adroitly dis- 
guised by a profession of regard for Egyptian interests. 
Thus the buffer can be walked round or pasted over, as 
convenience suits ; while the documents published by 
the Paris correspondent of the J'imes on Wednesday 
seem to show that precisely the same mistake has been 
committed on the Red Sea, whence also the l’rench are 
feeling their way inland. Indeed, M. Deloncle accuses 
us of downright breach of faith, since, having fore- 
sworn the annexation of Harar, we have acquiesced in 
the annexation by the Italians. ‘To most minds his 
animosity would appear to have outrun his logic, since 
the two transactions are perfectly compatible with 
honest dealirg. Still we shall not evade our Imperial 
obligations, though we may postpone their settlement, 
by pushing forward the Belgians on one side and the 
Italians on the other. A man is not the less liable to be 
robbed or assaulted because he has a maiden-aunt cling- 
ing to either arm. ‘To conclude, we cannot but hold the 
agreement a blunder, nor should we be sorry if the 
clamour raised at Paris led to its abandonment. ‘The 
advantages of a continuous road from Capetown to the 
Upper Nile are undeniable, but what if that road ends 
ina Belgian quagmire which the I’rench can convert at 
will, into a Slough of Despond? We entirely agree 
with ‘A Twenty Years Resident in Egypt, who has 
proclaimed in the 7%mes that ‘unless we are prepared 
to prevent at any cost any civilised Power but ourselves 
from exercising any influence over Khartoum we had 
better evacuate Egypt at once. And that we will not 


do. 
AN INVINCIBLE LIAR 


HERE are few more curious, and from a moral 
point of view ominous, signs of the degradation 
produced by the methods of modern Irish politicians 
than the fact that a scapegoat is always forthcoming 
for their misdeeds, who is apparently not forced into 
his position, but is anxious to fill it. Such a scape- 
goat is the wretched Tynan, who now presents himself 
to the world as the author of a bulky volume, entitled 
Lhe Irish National Invincibles and Their Times. He 
is not in any sense of the word a scapegoat of any 
Parliamentary party, either as existing now or at any 
time within the last fourteen years. He regards all 
such, in fact, as his most dangerous enemies, and bases 
his claims to notice on his character as a representative 
instigator of crime in general and murder in particular. 
The circumstances of the publication of the book, the 
discreditable nature of the publisher's note to the 
English edition, and above all its appearance under 
‘Tynan’s name, must cause an honest man to feel that any 
statement it contains is surely untrue. It may be, 
however, that the sentiment is more natural than 


just. 
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‘The book consists, in the main, of two 
parts. ‘The first is the history of Irish politics 
from the time of the first appearance of Mr. Parnell 
down to 1887 when the book appears to have been 
written ; and though not uninteresting as an example 
of mendacity is not the really important part of the 
work. ‘The second is the history of 'Tynan’s perform- 
ances as a murder-monger ; and is written with the 
avowed object of incriminating the whole of Mr. 
Parnell’s following in the cycle of crime culminating in 
the Phoenix Park murders. Whether it is written from 
a commercial or political motive it is not easy to guess ; 
nor is the question very material, as in either case the 
possibility of the statements it contains being true is 
much the same. ‘The actual statements made are 
naturally as a rule as vague as possible and are made 
all the vaguer by the use of capital letters instead of 
names. ‘lhe more definite of them are that a present 
follower of Mr. McCarthy offered to go to Ireland to 
kill Mr. Forster, and at one time sat in judgment ona 
supposed traitor to the Invincibles; that an MP. 
promised to supply bombs; and that another made 
away with ‘Tynan’s knives when their possession was 
dangerous; that a Parnellite official was one of the 
three heads of the Invincible executive ; that another 
was the channel through which Tynan forwarded his 
correspondence relating to the Phenix Park murders ; 
that another provided pistols for the purposes of murder ; 
and that ‘Tynan was enrolled as an Invincible in the 
Parnellite chambers. ‘That Tynan says these things does 
not of itself prove that they are untrue. Some of the 
accusations are old, but most are new. ‘The only way 
of testing the probability of their truth seems to be 
by recalling the finding of Lord Hannen’s Commis- 
sion, when it will be remembered that it was judicially 
decided that the Parnellite Party disseminated news- 
papers inciting to crime and incited to intimidation 
which led to crime; while their leader did send a 
certain message to Devoy by Major Le Caron. The 
relation of the proved to the probable must be left 
to individual judgment ; but had the Government been 
provided with a Major Le Caron in Ireland, the realm 
of the former might have been indefinitely enlarged. 
Tynan himself, under the avowed pseudonym of 
kK , 1s the hero of the story. His aim is naturally 
to produce an impression by any means in his power. 
He seems to have become an Invincible shortly after the 
conspiracy was started in 1881, and was soon made the 
head of the branch of the conspiracy in Dublin. Living 
apparently in that town, but unknown to most of his 
dupes, he, according to his own account, planned three 
or four futile attempts to murder Mr. Forster: one of 
them he states to have failed practically through want 
of courage on the part of Carey, and another to have 





been postponed because ladies were in the carriage 
which was to have been attacked and the murder of 
Mr. Smythe a short time before had given rise to a 
dangerous outburst of feeling. He takes every occasion 
of denying that there was ever any treachery among 
those whom he immediately trusted ; the reader of his 
stories will probably think otherwise. ‘This is parti- 
cularly the case in the account he gives of Delany’s 
attack on Judge Lawson. ‘I'ynan’s account is that he 
was so excited that he attempted to shoot his victim 
himself, which was not the original plot, and further 
that he mistook a guard for an Invincible. From what 
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is known of his subsequent career it is far more probable 
that he justly considered the inside of a gaol a safer place 
than the position which he held among the Invincibles. It 
may be observed that the author expressly declares that 
the murder of Lord Frederick Cavendish was regarded 
as a matter of greater importance that that of Mr. 
Bourke. Of the details of that abominable crime he 
gives no full account. One point which he does 
mention bears out a tradition commonly accepted in 
Dublin, to the effect that the scene of the murder was 
surrounded by the murderers’ accomplices, who knew 
what was about to happen ; Tynan writing in a kind of 
slipshod eloquence it is impossible to reproduce in 
connection with such a subject intimates that had any 
alarm been given a general fight would have ensued. It 
may be admitted that sympathisers were present ; the 
amount of risk which they were prepared to incur must 
remain more doubtful. 

It is impossible to regard Tynan in any way as an 
author. Asacriminal he may merit some attention. 
‘The interesting questions which attach to his exist- 
ence are how to deprive such persons of any power, 
and what are the motives which move them to act. 
It is obviously desirable that such persons should be im- 
prisoned or hanged as soon as possible. Unfortunately, 
‘Tynan has escaped both fates; but a study of his 
work does not suggest any novel way for the better 
bringing about either end. The most dangerous con- 
spiracy in modern times in this country was, in fact, 
broken up in a few years by the ordinary police, 
largely aided, indeed, by the clauses in the Crimes 
Act relating to secret inquiries, but working in the 
ordinary channels, His impunity was partly due to 
political causes which it is to be hoped will not recur. 
Why he adopted the kind of life he did remains as 
much a mystery after reading his book as ever it was 
before. He does not seem to have been an enthusiast 
in the sense in which many of his victims were, for he 
spent his time in organisation rather than in execution. 
Ife does not seem to have been imbued with the love 
of adventure characteristic of Major Le Caron, for he 
seems to have shunned danger with the prudence of a 
common man. He was actuated probably by an ordinary 
love of command, as is shown by the naive but tawdry 
eloquence with which he relates his initiation to the 
Invincibles ; other passages of the work show that a 
sentimental interest in himself makes his vanity as 
engrossing as it is overweening. Altogether this is a 
shameful book, and we cannot but regret that any 
I’nglishman has seen fit to connive at its publication. 


THE TRUTH ABOUT CORDITE 


ie the lines which follow we have not a word to say 

upon the question whether the expert chemists 
employed by the War Office did or did not exploit the 
ideas of other men or infringe the patents of private 
inventors when they produced the explosive known as 
Cordite which is used for the service rifle and would be 
used for the Maxim gun if, pace the spokesman of the 
authorities in the House of Commons, it were not the 
undoubted fact that three thousand rounds of 
Cordite would destroy the barrel of the Maxim 
gun altogether. ‘That is one of those questions 


which has been discussed, with equal impropriety 
and inaccuracy, in the columns of sundry of our 
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contemporaries during the last twelve months or 
more. On this point nevertheless it is worth while to 
say that the comments made upon the question while 
it was still sub judice in a technical sense (it is still 
sub judice really), comments which certainly were not 
beneficial to the plaintiffs in the action, were, we have 
the highest authority for saying, not inspired by those 
plaintiffs. But the recent explosion or explosions at 
Waltham and the very unsatisfactory statements of the 
representative of the authorities in relation to those 
explosions place the matter upon quite a different foot- 
ing. ‘The question is no longer whether sundry experts 
have stolen the ideas of other persons, but whether the 
ideas, to whomsoever they may belong in the origin, 
are being carried out with that decent regard for 
the safety of those of the Queen’s subjects employed 
in the works which we have a right to expect 
officials under the direction of Government to show 
without coercion, since we; enforce that regard upon 
private enterprise with just rigour. Herein the praise- 
worthy enthusiasts of the House of Commons, ever 
ready to strain at a gnat and swallow a camel, have 
gone away, as is their wont, upon a false scent. No 
doubt workmen who enter the works at Waltham ought 
to be searched for matches and all the rest of it as 
strictly as workmen employed in works owned by pri- 
vate persons; but the overwhelmingly serious truth 
remains that these caplosions were caused beyond doubt, 
as further explosions will be caused in the future, by the 
fiut that the final method of manufacture followed at 
Waltham is such as to amount to an open and unneces- 
sary courtship of danger. In other words our authori- 
ties commit the fatal error of using a system under 
which gun-cotton is handled in a dry state. Now fine 
and dry gun-cotton will not explode at sight, but it is 
reported credibly that it will explode if a drop of warm 
perspiration from a man falls upon it, and it is certain 
that it will explode if it is trodden upon. Hence, 
beyond reasonable doubt—though the eye-witnesses 
cannot give direct evidence upon the matter, since 
they are dead—came the fatal explosion not originally 
in the nitro-glycerine store, as has been stated, 
but in the first mixing house where nitro-glycerine 
was poured on to the dry gun-cotton, and 
hence will come further accidents as long as_ this 
criminal system of manufacture is carried on. Other 
accidents have occurred recently in the drying of the 
gun-cotton, and will continue so to occur as long as the 
criminal practice of drying gun-cotton is followed. 
Twice have we used the word ‘ criminal, and each time 
with deliberation, for the criminality of the method 
pursued consists in the fact that it is pregnant with 
danger at every part and has for three years or more 
been perfectly unnecessary. Private manufacturers of 
explosives do not dream of attempting to charge dry 
gun-cotton or nitro-oxy-cellulose with nitro-glycerine, 
but first suspend in water the matter to be charged, in the 
manner described in the specification of Lundholm and 
Sayers, which is numbered 10,376-1889. The result is 
that the death-roll in the rather insignificant factory 
which is run by Her Majesty’s Government, resulting as 
it does from neglect of an obvious precaution, is larger 
than any private concern of three-fold the size dare 
show unless it wished to be closed without delay. What 
is more the best-informed persons tell us that accidents 
occur at Waltham of which the public hears nothing. 
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THE STRIKE OF CAPITAL 


\ 7E have got 2} per cent. Consols at 1013 and the 24 

per cents. over par, and those who do not look 
below the surface think it is splendid testimony to the 
improvement in this country’s credit. Asa matter of fact 
it is nothing of the sort. Credit depends on a number of 
circumstances, not only on resources but on the security 
which guarantees their maintenance. Looking to the 
social conditions which have prevailed for the last few 
years—labour agitations, shameless attempts to set the 
masses against the classes, the decadence of commercial 
morality, and in consequence the enormous loss in the 
savings of the public—can any one honestly aver that 
anything has occurred to justify the statement that 
English credit has improved? It cannot be truthfully 
said of England any more than it can of France, where 
the wave of anarchy accompanied by practical illustrations 
has not prevented 3 per cent. Rentes rising to the highest 
price on record. There is a reason why Consols should 
rise in the fact that, while the amount of Trust money 
which must be invested in them increases year by year, 
the National Debt, as we proudly boast, does not do so. 
But, apart from Consols, every investment of a gilt-edged 
character has also risen to an almost prohibitive price, 
showing clearly a demand in excess of supply. If this 
excessive demand were the outcome of great prosperity, 
we should find its influence react on second- and third-class 
securities. That it has not done so is the best possible 
proof that it is not a superfluity of money seeking em- 
ployment so much as a fixed resolve on the part of its 
possessors to place it only in those securities of which the 
safety is humanly speaking absolute, which has driven up 
Consols, County Council Loans, India 3 per cents and 


Home Railway debentures to their present exalted 
quotations. We are, in short, now witnessing a strike of 
capital. 


It may seem somewhat of a novelty to speak of a strike 
of capital, and the idea will be spurned by leather-lunged 
agitators, while its meaning will take a little time to filter 
into the brains of the workers whom they so egregiously 
fool. It is none the less true and becomes more apparent 
every day. One cause of it is the distrust of all new 
enterprises arising from the financial events of recent 
years, a concrete instance of which we gave last week in 
‘An Object Lesson in Argentina.’ It is unnecessary to 
amplify this phase of the subject, but we cannot help 
noticing it once more in a Foreign Office Report just 
published about Paraguay. Dealing with the Paraguay 
Central Railway, the writer says that its construction was 
a scandal, disereditable alike to the British contractors 
who built it and to the engineer who passed it. The 
sleepers, laid down but two years ago, are rotten, being 
made of soft wood while hard woods exactly suitable for 
sleepers are growing almost on the edge of the embank- 
ments. As a result the railway, including bridges and 
stations, is already having to be rebuilt out of the scanty 
earnings of the line, and the chance of dividends even on 
the debentures is so much the smaller. 
our legation at Buenos Ayres, who is responsible for the 
Report, does not hesitate to say that the failure of so 
many railways in South America is due to excessive prices 
paid for concessions, to the wrong route being chosen for 
reasons quite apart from the interests of the railway, to 
the bad work of contractors, and to the culpable careless- 
ness with which concessions were taken up by financial 
houses in London for the sake of the commissions to be 
made out of them Here we have one reason for the 
financial distrust which has caused a stoppage of all enter- 
prise of a speculative character, however legitimate, and 
has sent the capital which might be employed in it into 
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Consols. And now we come to the other cause—the 
industrial war which we have not yet felt so severely 
over here as they have in the United States and some 
continental countries. 

We have not a word to say against strikes. Their 
sanction is success, and if they are not successful they 
prove the strikers to have been in the wrong and teach 
them the required lesson, Everybody has a right to hold 
out for the highest wage he can obtain—about that there 
is no dispute. All we ask is that the liberty of the subject 
shall be respected, and that the lives of those who choose 
to work shall not be endangered at the hands of strikers. 
Unfortunately the protection afforded to the former is 
manifestly inadequate, and the State seems to show a 
wholly uncalled-for sympathy with labour against capital. 
We fail to see why the Government should interfere at 
all beyond protecting the life and liberty of every 
individual, whether cabdriver, collier, or capitalist. Left 
to themselves, capital and labour would fight the battle 
out and arrive at a definite settlement of their differences. 
But there is a foolish idea that Government can set every- 
thing right by Act of Parliament and permanently over- 
ride the laws of Nature. It is as silly as the theory 
propounded solemnly by a Labour leader during the 
Midland coal strike—that prices can be_ regulated by 
wages. None the less we find a regrettable tendency for 
the State to interfere in private matters on every possible 
occasion. We do not for a moment deny that the condi- 
tions of many workers are hard in the extreme, but in 
trying to better their lot by legislation there is grave 
danger that the State will lose them their employment 
Capital has as much right to the ‘living 
as labour. The 


altogether, 
wage —to use that senseless shibboleth 
profits in trade of all kinds just now are very meagre, and 
many a mill is being worked at no profit at all in the hope 
of better times and out of consideration for the welfare of 
the employed. Already capital is shying at the prospect 
of demands instituted by unscrupulous, self-elected Labour 
leaders, and enforced by the legislation of a Government 
whose slender majority depends on the support of a few 
faddists and the Irishry, who disclaim all interest in any- 
thing outside Home Rule. Capital, in fact, is afraid that 
a period is coming in which it will be denied fair treatment. 
Just as, on a small scale, Lord Shrewsbury has struck 
against the disloyalty of the cabdrivers whom he employed 
and has sold off his horses and cabs, so others in a much 
larger way of business are doing the same. Their capital, 
which provided employment for many, is being realised, 
and is going to taste the sweet simplicity of 2! per cent. 
in ‘Goschen’s.’ Labour, we are afraid, will find that in 
trying to grasp the shadow it has lost the substance, and 
Consols will rise still higher while enterprise remains dead 
and the industrial situation gets worse and worse. The 
truth of the matter is that neither politicians nor prole- 
tariats have realised the elementary principle taught by 
the history of every nation that the security of property is 
the first foundation of national prosperity. If that security 
and the sense of its existence are destroyed enterprise and 
the hopes of Labour must perish with them. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY 
(SECOND NOTICE) 


- the eighth gallery Mr. Gotch has the centre with a 
symmetrical (Child Enthroned, The face and hands show 
delicate and refined drawing of no mean order. 

In the tenth gallery Mr. Harcourt’s Psyche, while it fails 
as a complete work, chiefly in the sky and the water, has 
some interesting study of light and shade and colour in the 
sunlit trees, and the mass of red hair against which the 
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head and torso are relieved. It is strange that one of the 
neatest paintings in this year’s Academy should be by a 
pen-and-ink draughtsman. Mr. Abbey’s Fiametta’s Song is 
in its way completely successful. The linear and aérial 
perspective of the elaborate circular mosaic in the centre 
of the floor is a marvel. The figures are cleverly touched 
in with a theatrical weirdness that is not unpleasing. The 
illumination is consistently planned. The trunks of the 
trees that form recurring upright lines at the back of the 
building are touched with the mellow orange light from 
the west, and the cold reflection of the sky from the east. 
Mr. Oskborne’s Life in the Sirects is full of well observed 
movement, the groups are well connected, and there is no 
trace of the model. <A barrow of straw hats is made 
charming by its artistic treatment. The old woman inthe 
butcher's shop, the old Irishman, the children, all have the 
air of being here one moment and gone the next, a rare 
and essential thing in a painter of crowds, 

In the eleventh gallery is an epoch-making picture by 
Mr. William Stott, which is a real invention. Nothing 
like it has ever been done before ; and yet nothing has 
been done here in order to be original. Mr. Stott is 
original just as a new life is original, because it is born, 
having never lived before. Here we have a real colourist 
compounded with a delicate draughtsman. He has got as 
much character and personality out of each leaf as Holbein 
did out of each figure. ‘The shades of green are endless, 
they are all true as local colour, as values, and they are 
all harmonious. The gay green of the chestnut leaves, 
the green of the leaves of the plane-tree, the green of its 
moss-grown trunk, the grey of the bark, the gleam of the 
wood where the bark is shed, the colour of the bracken, 
and in front the cold steely tones of the laurel leaves, all 
play their parts discreetly in a wonderful piece of the 
music of colour by a musician who knows his counterpoint 
and thorough-bass. Ninety-nine out of a hundred pictures 
here are constructed as if a musician should say, ‘ Let us 
put C flat next, and perhaps that will do nicely.’ 

There is a water-colour in the Water-colour room, 
entitled The Age of Innocence (984), which is no less than 
a miracle of facture, two fancies by Mr. Morrow which are 
entertaining, and an agreeable drawing of Nixon’s School 
Oxford, by Mr. Phené Spiers. 

In the Sculpture Galleries there is a boy’s head in 
marble by Mr. J. Nesfield Forsyth which seems delicate in 
execution and unpretentious, and a sketch model by Mr. 
Gilbert of the tomb of the late Duke of Clarence for the 
Memorial Chapel, Windsor, a distinguished and beautiful 
design. 

It is very much the fashion to scold the Academy, but 
it is difficult to see how the body as it exists at present 
could do very differently from what it does. It would 
be better if there were not a semi-public institution which 
was expected every year to fill a dozcn rooms full of 
paintings from the floor to the ceiling. Enough good 
work is not done in a year to hang in one line round the 
large gallery. But the custom of years has created an 
enormous body of painters who, though not members of 
the Academy, consider that they have a sort of vested 
interest in its wall-space. The Royal Academy has not, 
more than any other modern body, escaped a ridiculous 
respect for anything which is vociferously asserted to be 
the voice of the people. It makes no attempt to lead or 
educate public opinion, but is always hat in hand to it. 
No one demands—it is not in human nature—that Royal 
Academicians who do bad work should be denied space 
on the walls of their own institution, But if they exercised 
a more rigorous selection, hanging the pictures in one line, 
the popularity of the exhibition would not suffer by a 
shilling, and its artistic interest would be greatly enhanced. 
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A BUNDLE OF LETTERS 


VII, MADAME RANKE AND THE KING OF BAVARIA 


Se letter which we print below was written by the 

wife of the famous historian to friends in England 
forty-one years ago, immediately after the then King of 
Bavaria had paid an unexpected visit to her house in 
Berlin, Men familiar with the name of Leopold von 
Ranke, and with the outside at the least of some of his 
works, are now more numerous than men who remember 
the name of the monarch who was King of Bavaria in 
1853. Yet Maximilian II., who occupied the Bavarian 
throne from the abdication of his father in 1848 until 
his own death, four years before his father, in 1864, was a 
man of striking personality. The leading characteristics 
of his character were dogged determination of purpose 
and ruthlessness in carrying that purpose out. He was, 
in fact, something of a man of blood and iron, as rebels 
in Westphalia, and Radicals generally, learned to their 
cost. Concerning the ideal of German Imperial unity, 
he held views calculated to shock a patriotic Deutscher 
out of his seven senses. But to this iron resolution 
Maximilian added a pretty taste in art and a keen 
admiration for learned men. First among these was the 
historian, who, in his fifty-eighth year, might we 
have been regarded as a man who would have 
finished his life’s work when his History of France, 
then appearing volume by volume, had been brought 
to an end, although as a matter of fact the works 
which he published in advanced age were as numerous as 
those which he had produced in youth and middle age. 
But our present concern is not with Ranke’s works ; it is 
rather with a pleasant little episode in his life which 
cannot fail to amuse. We can picture to ourselves the 
kindly prince nursing the little children on his knee, 
easily enough. Good men and great have done that 
before this and will do it again. But that which is really 
delightful is the feminine fuss—there is really no other 
word—of the good housewife and the vivid picture drawn 
in gasping clauses of the great historian having his orders 
p:nned on to his breast, for all the world like a good little 
boy whose mother sees that his hands are clean and his 
bow is tied neatly before he goes off to a party. Truly 
Leopold von Ranke was a long-suffering man, and on this 
occasion showed more patience far than during the years 
when he laboured amongst the archives of Florence, 
Venice, Rome and Vienna to collect the materials for the 
History of the Popes ; for, witness his wife’s letter, he 
actually admitted that demon of destruction the house- 
maid into the Library in which the materials for the 
History of France were lying in that ordered disorder 
which is dear to the man of letters. We congratulate 
ourselves on being able to give our readers this passing 
glimpse into the domestic life of a great man ; and when 
we say ‘a great man’ we refer not to Maximilian but to 
Ranke who, we doubt not, taught the king many a valuable 
principle as he sat with him till eleven o’ciock at night 
‘talking of everything in the world,’ 


Berlin, 
Sept. 1853. 
DrAREST ——, 
Yesterday after having writtea to you and dined 
I was making coffee when the cook came running in 
breathless—the King of Bavaria was coming to pay us a 
visit! I thought he was on the stairs and took to my 
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heels—yes I, and ran away with my chickens after me to 
a back room. There I heard the end of the message— 
that at half past six, in two hours later, His Majesty 
would come! Then Miss Russell (the governess) was 
despatched for flowers with the children and to have their 
hair dressed, We were in the middle of a great wash ; our 
man-servant, whom we have for half the day, never made 
his appearance. My cook was the first I put into requisi- 
tion to bring up all the flower-pots in the garden—to 
borrow and steal more to decorate the staircase ; the 
washerwoman was set scouring ; the housemaid (my legs) 
lost her head and could do nothing. I, in a frenzy, did 
everything, feeling expiring. I sent for a neighbour, got 
her to pull me about with my keys—took out all my 
silver—dressed in my beautiful black satin, your brooch 
and bangle ; my friend got me a servant, ordered refresh- 
ments—I dressed up a poor young man, a neighbour's 
son, ina livery I had lying by. All was ready but no 
Miss R no children. They came—Miss R 
dressed them and herself very nicely ; the flowers came, 
beautifully arranged. Meanwhile Leopold got hold of 
the housemaid, set her to clean and dust his 
rooms—he settled thousands of books, made perfect 
order in his rooms. I pinned his decorations on 
him, and we all took our places and waited until we 
had recovered breath. The carriage drew up—His 
Majesty flew up—Leopold flew down—and I stood stock 
still to receive him. He came with his easy grace; he 
would not sit down till I took my place on the sofa—he 
said pretty things ; the children were presented—he held 
Helena in his arms; she had never looked so ugly—she 
had had her two front teeth pulled out the day before ! 
He looked at her with marked attention—spoke with her 
—said he remembered Otto—told Fried he was a darling 
—started up and said he must go. I mentioned tea—he 
declined, pressed my hand and begged me to influence 
my husband to take us to Munich—‘he would make a 
pleasant circle for me there—I should like it very much.’ 
He drew Helena towards him—bowed over her head and 
laid his cheek on her hair—sprung up, pointed to one of 
our largest, handsomest Prussian Generals, a Count 
Mellendorf, who had stood quite overlooked like a servant 
—bowed again to Miss Russell at the end of the room, took 
my hand for a moment, said, ‘I am very fond of your hus- 
band—God bless you and your family.’ To Ranke, ‘ Meet 
me at the Castle in an hour hence.’ He vanished—the 
magnificent Prussian officer bowed—ventured not to say 
one word—disappeared. Was it a dream? No! The 
silver teapot fizzed and seemed offended—the confec- 
tioner's boy looked dismayed with his bucket of ice— 
Leopold started off—we sent the two servants into the 
highways to bring us guests. Dr. Pertz,a humpty-dumpty, 
crooked, good little Dr. Lazari and three lady neighbours 
came. We partook of the Royal banquet; the tea was 
cold and the ices hot. Every one was pleased. I played 
a symphony of Haydn with a Fraiilein von Walters—Miss 
R. had a great flirtation with the bewitching Little 
Doctor—the children ate cake to their heart’s content— 
the guests took leave. Was it a dream? No! The 
lamps were all lighted—the men-servants came to ask 
what they were to do—to clean the silver—the maids to 
collect my fine china tea-service. I reckoned and locked 
up everything, getting the maids’ arms to pull me about. 
All my silver was packed up—everything was in its place 
—Leopold returned —he had sat till eleven o'clock with 
the king talking of everything in the world. I slept little 
but am well to-day. Was this all a dream? The children 
say not—they must be believed. 
Your affectionate sister, 
CLARA, 
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THE GAVERIGAN PAPERS 


| Being the Family Memoirs and Recollections of Three Generations during 
the XVIIIth and XIXth Centuries. Compiled and Selected from the 
Documents bequeathed to him for that Purpose by their unworthy 
Offspring, Harold Gaverigan. } 


v. (1) oF THE EARLY YEARS OF FRANCOISE, MARCHIONESS 
OF MAINTENON, 
Quid levius plumi? Pulvis. Quid pulvere? Ventus. 
Quid vento? Mulier. Quid muliere? Nihil, 

fPXHERE having been much disagreement and confliction 

of rumour respecting the origin and history of the 
prime favourite of the King’s Grace (my ancestor Charles 
Stuart Gaverigan, the first of the three chroniclers, whose 
unworthy interpreter I am, wrote in the year 1706), it 
hath seemed well unto me to set down for the information 
of another age what | have heard thereanent. The more 
so as my narration of facts cometh from unimpeachable 
authority, to wit, that of the Damosel d’Artigny, to whose 
friendly intercession the lady’s career may, in the origin, 
be traced. When the eyes of the King’s Highness did 
first light upon the present Marchioness with favour, it 
seemed good unto him to purchase for her use and advan- 
tage the Marquisate of Maintenon, and to instruct His 
Grace’s Herald-atte-arms to discover in her interest a 
choice and even regal pedigree, recurring to Jeanne 
D’Albert, the Queen of Navarre, by her second and most 
secret marriage. At the same instant the discovery was 
made that the Dame sprang from the noble family of 
Aubigné and an extensive biography of the Dame herself 
was promulgated in Court circles, so cunningly contrived 
in harmony at salient points with the truth, that well-nigh 
all who were previously acquaint with her had been 
puzzled to disprove the same. Moreover, by this time, 
with the sole exception of the Damosel d’Artigny afore- 
cited, all the compeers of her youth either lived or had 
died in obscurity. I will now therefore set forth in order 
the facts of this memorable career as they have been truly 
dealt out unto me by the Damosel. 

The father of the Marchioness de Maintenon was a 
perverse heretick, who had been transported for his 
country’s good to the Colonies in America, and employed 
there in the cultivation of the herb called tobacco. There 
he did meet among the women transported from La 
Rochelle for refraction against the laws either of God or 
of man—my informant wot not which—one who was 
joined to him in lawful wedlock. The Marchioness her 
own tale ran that they had been wed in France, and that 
the husband had preceded his wife to those Colonies upon 
an errand of trade; and that she herself had been born 
in France before that journey was made. This is of 
little import ; but my information telleth me she was born 
at the city of Saint Pierre, in the island of Martinique in 
the Indies, and certain it is that the name of Creole hath 
been whispered to her detraction at this French Court. 
At the age of three, her parents being in sore distress, 
she was taken, by way of charity, into the household of 
her godmother, who was occupied with farming in the 
island. She was there called upon to do all manner of 
menial services, such as the herding of turkey-fowls, the 
feeding of goats and horses, and the cleaning out of 
sculleries and hen-runs. At the age of six, her parents 
having meanwhile deceased, she was conducted by her 
godmother to the province of Lower Poictou in France, 
where she assisted in the same menial occupations until 
the death of her employer in the child’s fifteenth year, 
Being then left without resources, and witting not whither 
to turn, she was well-nigh fain to listen to the talk of a 
common villager, who would have it that she might find 
in him all, and more than all, that she had lost in her 
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godmother. He was passing rich, as riches are counted 
among villagers. He had, however, the one leg some- 
what shorter than the other ; he had one eye less than it 
is the use of men to have ; and he bore a mountain upon 
his back. These defects being withheld from considera- 
tion, it may safely be said that there was not a 
man in the whole country-side to surpass him. 
For over a year he had been paying his addresses to the 
Damosel, who, seeing herself without father, mother, or 
friend, endowed with no goods, and, as it were, a stranger 
in the country, now bethought her of this worthy labourer, 
who cherished her society and was evidently enamoured 
of her person, that, although he was in some degree irre- 
cularly built, he yet might prove a husband of worth, and 
that this would not be the first marriage which necessity 
had procured. The wedding would no doubt have been 
brought to an issue, had it not been that a dame of a 
neighbouring castle took pity on her youth and embarrass- 
ments, and concluded to admit her into her own household, 
first as a waiting-maid and afterwards as a damosel of 
honour. There the maid straightway forgot her humble 
suitor, and set herself, with a fine diligence, to acquire 
much knowledge and wit after the fashion of the nobility. 
The suitor was well-nigh distraught by her cold and 
haughty neglect, and one day he resolved to address her 
at the church. Being then much elate at the new finery 
she wore, she tossed her head and affected not to per- 
ceive him, wherefore he followed her and, in the presence 
of many people, overwhelmed her with reproaches, re- 
minding her incessantly of everything, down to the veriest 
trifle, which he had purchased for her, and imploring her 
not to forget the ardour of affection which he had always 
cherished for her. She walked on her way home the 
while, never heeding him, and that same day he was 
seized with a grievous fever, the which shortly removed 
him from this troublesome world. This did not fail to 
cause the maid some slight distress, but to no grave 
extent, for within the space of two hours she forgat entirely 
that he had ever existed. 

So completely did she win the graces of her patroness 
that she would doubtless have spent her life within the 
castle, had not the Marquis of Chevreuse detected charms 
in her. Seeing her the first time in the presence of her 
Dame, he proposed unto himself to make a conquest of 
her heart, but every attempt was vain, for she was in the 
house of a virtuous person, who kept constant watch and 
ward upon her and had given her instruction in the path 
of honour, if perchance she would remain there. One day, 
the Marquis, finding the maid alone, declared his passion 
unto her, but she replied with all the cold assurance of a 
damosel of quality, and left the room with abruptness to 
join her companions, whither he could not follow her. 
This served to increase his passion the more and next day 
he despatched his body-servant with a letter directed unto 
her. She returned no answer, but carried the letter into 
the woods to allay her curiosity by reading it. In the 
confusion of the arguments within her mind she allowed 
the letter to fall upon the ground, where an old servant 
named Agnes, lighting upon it, did put it away privily. 
Perceiving that her letter was mislaid, Frangoise was 
exceeding perturbed, so much so that her manner changed, 
and the Dame, who cherished her with exceeding affection, 
was for knowing what ailed her. Thereupon, after some 
days Agnes gave the letter back to the Damosel, bidding 
her always put confidence in her, whatever might betide. 
This relief speedily restored her to health and she con- 
tinued in the exercise of her usual avocations. Presently, 
however, the Marquis de Chevreuse in despair at 
receiving no answer, came to visit the Dame, but 
the Damosel took such heed to avoid speech with him, 
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that he was about to withdraw disconsolate, when 
Agnes, the old serving-maid, intercepted him and 
offered to favour his suit. For this he gave her ten 
louis-d’or, accompanying them with a promise of more. 
She made some slight ceremony about taking the money, 
but at the last allowed herself to be over-persuaded, and 
in the evening she took occasion to protest to the Damosel 
with great zeal that such devotion as that of my lord 
Marquis was not lightly to be set aside. ‘In very deed, 
my child,’ quoth she, ‘it displeaseth me that I am no 
longer young and comely myself. So sincere and ardent 
a lover would not withdraw himself easily from my nets, 
and God witteth how I should make use of the fortune 
which he owneth.’ In the end Agnes so wrought upon 
her that the Damosel Frangoise was fain to promise to 
give the Marquis favourable audience upon the morrow. 
He hastened to the Castle with all speed upon being 
informed of this determination through the agency of his 
faithful Agnes. Finding the Damosel Francoise occupied 
with needlework, he declared his passion with much 
ardour, but she returned no answer save sighs, the which, 
however, gave the Marquis to understand that the inter- 
cession of Agnes had operated to a certain extent. Still, 
he could extract nothing more from her than that she did 
not detest him. He sought an assurance thereof in the 
guise of a kiss, but she refused to allow him this thus 
speedily. Finding that even this small solace was denied 
to his fire, he thought to fall into a faint and would 
certainly have sunk upon the floor, had there not been a 
couch hard by, which sustained him, and so he was quit 
with a slight swoon. From the which, however, he 
speedily recovered and, surveying her with languishing 
eyes, addressed to her a sonnet, extemporised there by 
him. The Damosel had at this time a considerable senti- 
ment for polite letters and more especially for the art of 
poetry, so that the literary gifts of the Marquis, in associa- 
tion with his evident emotion aud his respectful manner, 
went far to win her heart. 

At that time, however, a Jame of high quality in the 
neighbourhood, having been bereft by death of two of her 
serving-maids, and knowing that in the house where 
Francoise was the number of them was exceeding large, 
wrote to implore that one or two might be granted to her 
service. Accordingly, the Mistress of Frangoise, who by 
this time had obtained wind of the court paid her by the 
Marquis, decided to send her, for a time at the least, to 
the house of her friend. She was the more guided to this 
decision by the knowledge that the Marquis had a dis- 
agreement with her friend, which would prevent his visit- 
ing the house and continuing his court of the Damosel. 
It was further ordered that Francoise should sleep that 
night in the chamber of her mistress and travel early on 
the morrow to the Castle which should be her new abode. 
The Damosel Francoise was sorely perturbed by this 
change, the which she foresaw would separate her for 
ever from the Marquis, whom she was now learning to 
esteem. Wherefore with many tears and entreaties she 
implored her mistress to retain her in her household, 
alleging that her love for her mistress was such that she 
never could endure to live apart from her. ‘1am sending 
you away from me for your own good, the Dame replied 
with some harshness, ‘but if your conduct meet with my 
approval, the separation will not be for ever.’ Before 
they retired to rest that night the good Dame, who, having 
passed well-nigh sixty years in the world, owned a large 
store of experience and foresaw that a good tree is easily 
spoiled unless it be grafted and well cultivated when 
young, desired to give Francoise gocd and solid instruction 
before she should depart. Wherefore she made her a 


short discourse and presented her with fourteen rules of 
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good conduct, which she had transcribed to paper for the 
Maid’s special behoof. In the morning, the Damosel 
Francoise was sent away in a carriage at an early hour 
and had no opportunity for any save formal leave-taking 
from the Marquis. 


A PLEA FOR PARENTS 


Ww E are not among the mourners over the events of last 

Wednesday ‘ as ever was,’ firstly because we think 
better of the chances of the Children’s Bill than most 
people, and secondly because the Bill wants a good deal 
of thought. The discussion in the House of Com- 
mons on Wednesday of last week was probably, to most 
persons, the first intimation of the existence of a Bill 
promoted by the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children. It is five years since the Society's first successful 
effort at legislation, but on the strength of certain recent 
and notorious cases of cruelty and neglect it is asking 
Parliament to give it further powers ; and the House, being 
in a Wednesday afternoon mood, passed through Com- 
mittee a Bill containing some questionable provisions. In 
form the Bill consists of a series of amendments to 
the Act of 1889; but well intended as it is, in the 
course of these amendments it manages to introduce 
almost as many innovations in criminal proceedings, as 
distinguished from criminal law, as there are sections in 
the Bill. For the purposes of the original Act, ‘ child’ 
means a boy under the age of fourteen or a girl under the 
age of sixteen ; the present Bill proposes to raise the age 
of boyhood to an equality with that of girlhood. Under the 
original Act it was an offence to cause or procure any child 
to play or sing for profit or to offer anything for sale in 
the streets between 10 pm. and 5a.m. The Bill proposes 
to extend the prohibited time by one hour in each direc- 
tion. The original Act renders it punishable to ‘ cause or 
compel’ any child to be in any street for the purpose of 
begging or of inducing the giving of alms by performing : 
the Bill renders it criminal simply to ‘allow’ any child to 
be in any street for such purposes, and would catch the 
absent parent of a girl dancing to a barrel-organ in mixed 
pursuit of pleasure and coppers. As the defining clause 
of the Bill gives a considerable extension of meaning to 
the phrase, ‘ custody, control, or charge of a child,’ a per- 
son may actually become liable to fine and imprisonment 
for the offence of being left in charge of a boy of fifteen, 
whose roving instincts may lead him into the streets after 
) o'clock on the chance of earning a furtive penny by selling 
an extra-special. It was proposed in Committee to intro- 
duce the word ‘ knowingly’ before ‘ allows,’ but the addi- 
tion was negatived. What follows is still more questionable. 
The original Act empowers a stipendiary magistrate or 
two justices, upon sworn information that a child is being 
injured, to issue a warrant, enabling a superior officer of 
police to search for the child, and with that object to 
enter (by force if necessary) any place specified in the 
warrant. The Bill proposes to amend this in several 
ways. In the first place the warrant may be issued by 
one magistrate, instead of two; in the second place an 
application for such a warrant may be made without 
naming any particular child, and the warrant may be 
granted without any name being inserted; in the third 
place such a warrant may be granted to any person named 
in the warrant instead of, as heretofore, an inspector of 
police. In other words if this Bill should pass into law it 
will be possible for any person to obtain from one magis- 
trate a general roving warrant authorising him to break 
open the door of any house in order to discover whether or 
not any act of cruelty or neglect is taking place within. 
It is thus seriously proposed to sanction the issue of a 
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species of writ which Lord Camden, in the case of Wilkes 
a hundred and thirty years ago, declared to be utterly 
unknown to the laws of England. But this is not the 
only novelty in judicial procedure which this Bill proposes 
to introduce. It has hitherto been customary to try a 
man for the offence with which he stands charged and the 
principal Act was careful to specify that if upon any charge 
of neglect it was intended to give evidence showing that 
the accused was pecuniarily interested in the death of a 
child, such an allegation should be charged in the in- 
dictment. This provision is now to be struck out, 
and on a simple accusation of neglect the accused person 
is to be subject to a sentence of five years’ penal servitude 
if it should turn out, during the hearing of the case, that 
he had any pecuniary interest in the death of a child. 
Occasional poverty, arising from loss of employment, has 
not hitherto been regarded as anything worse than a mis- 
fortune: but under section 3 of this Bill, lack of means to 
maintain a child, is expressly declared to be equivalent to 
wilful neglect or actual cruelty, and inability to provide a 
suitable breakfast becomes a misdemeanour, punishable 
with two years’ hard labour. It has hitherto been the rule 
that a parent is entitled to the custedy of a child until de- 
prived thereof by due course of law: but ‘section 7, sub- 
section 2, of this Act proposes to allow any child to run 
away from home, and expressly authorises its detention in 
a ‘ place of safety’ until the persons who are good enough 
to interest themselves in the matter are able to ascertain 
whether any charge can be brought against the parents. 
Finally—not because it is the only remaining point of in- 
terest in the Bill, but because sufficient has been said to 
indicate the nature of its provisions—it is proposed that 
any child, found in the streets for a prohibited purpose, 
may be sent to an Industrial School, whether or not any 
charge is made against any person. 

These provisions still remain in the Bill. Other ob- 
jectionable clauses, such as one rendering husband and 
wife compellable witnesses against each other, were 
abandoned in Committee, but enough remains to make 
us thankful that the whole measure must undergo revision 
in a calmer atmosphere. It is said that the promoters of 
this measure have four other Bills in their portfolio 
ready to produce in succession, When they have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining new laws for children, then they 
intend to propose a new executive to administer the laws, 
They are reported to speak disrespectfully of magistrates, 
and to be far from satisfied with the bench of judges, 
Accordingly in Bill No. 2 they will propose to constitute 
‘a new, distinct, and adapted Court ’—of matrons very 
likely—for the administration of the revised children’s 
charter. Next they leok forward to the appointment 
of a Cabinet Minister for Infancy—a sort of ex-officio 
father for all who have already too many parents. Bill 
Number 3 will accordingly propose to institute a new 
department of the Privy Council—the Nursery Depart- 
ment—with a Minister of Infancy at its head. As to the 
provisions of Bill Number 4 we are yet without precise 
information, and he would be a very rash person who 
would venture to predict what it may not contain. 
These are the legislative dreams of enthusiasts who 
have persuaded themselves that love of offspring is a fic- 
tion, parental authority a fiendish despotism, and the 
sanctity of home an effete superstition. No one will grudge 
the Society the credit it deserves for much good work which 
it has accomplished recently ; but it will be a great mis- 
fortune if it succeeds in persuading any considerable 
number of people that every father is an actual or pro- 
bable torturer, that every mother has strong motives for 
beating her offspring, and that every English home is under 
suspicion as a den of oppression, In all this we must not 
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be understood to say a word against the object which the 
Society has ultimately in view ; there is no higher object, 
none more noble, none more merciful. Our objection is 
confined to the machinery which the Society desires to 
create. 


LITERATURE AND LIBRETTI 


HE countrymen of Shakespeare have made acquaint- 
ance with a new Falstaff—the Falstaff of Verdi and 
Boito. Otello finished, Verdi decided that his next work 
was to be a comic opera, and a very plucky decision it was 
for a composer already over seventy years of age. For a 
subject, in the end he again had recourse to Shakespeare, 
and his choice fell upon Shakespeare’s most famous comic 
character, honest Jack Falstaff. Boito, himself, eminent 
both as poet and composer, author and composer of 
Mefistofele, who had written the libretto of O¢e//o, under- 
took to render a similar invaluable service for the future 
Falstag. Of Boito’s unselfish loyalty to the veteran com- 
poser of Italy, it is difficult to speak in adequate terms. 
When the librettist turned to Shakespeare, he found that 
the knight would not serve his turn quite as he was either 
in the historical plays or in the Merry Wives. The Falstaff 
of the histories was too strongly drawn; the Falstaff of the 
comedy too low a fellow. So he drew a Falstaff of his 
own, partly after Shakespeare, and partly after the hero 
of /! Pecorone, an old Italian tale which, it may be, 
Shakespeare knew ; and modified his humiliations at the 
hands of Mistress Page and Mistress Ford. Nobody is 
going to charge Signor Boito with sacrilege. The new 
musical Falstaff is altogether delightful, and the world has 
two fine Falstaffs instead of one. 

Yet the question does suggest itself, how far is the 
librettist to have his way with the masterpieces of litera- 
ture? That he will not leave them alone is certain. The 
lesson of operatic experience forbids him. Experience on 
the whole shows that the opera that succeeds is the 
opera with a good literary subject. The obvious ex- 
ception is Mozart’s Zauherflite, and that is an exception 
that may be said to prove the rule. In fact, for 
all the fine music in it, it has nothing like the 
popular favour that Don Juan and Figaro have, and it 
would be produced less often than it is if it did not happen 
to afford opportunity for the high-voiced prima donna to 
show off her high notes, and the basso profondo to roll forth 
his profoundest bass. In the whole history of opera there 
has been nothing like the popularity of Faust. Next 
among modern French operas comes Carmen. Out of M, 
Ambroise Thomas’s long career survive Hamlel and Miynon. 
The only modern English opera that has shown much 
signs of anything like permanent acceptance is the 
Esmeralda of the gifted and unfortunate Goring Thomas. 
The pioneer of the latest Italian School all over the world 
has been C'avalleria Rusticana, Which of Verdi’s own older 
operas have survived all fluctuations of operatic taste ? 
Rigoletto and La Traviata. When a man nowadays speaks 
of Rossini, which of his innumerable works recur first to 
the mind? Vhe Barber and William Tell. Shakespeare, 
Goethe, Schiller, Beaumarchais, Victor Hugo, Mérimée, 
Dumas, Verga, men of very various degrees of genius, but 
all men whose work is literature. It is not merely that a 
good story saves the opera; what experience goes to show 
is that the better the subject the better the music; when 
the libretto gives the opportunity, the composer rises 
to it. 

So much for the effect of literature on opera ; how about 
the effect of opera on literature? That vivacious writer, 
Mr. Bernard Shaw, suggested the other day that the best 
way to understand Beaumarchais was to strum Mozart on 
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the pianoforte. He did not suggest, so far as we remein- 
ber, that the best way to understand Goethe was to strum 
Gounod. We do not say this to disparage Gounod’s music 
or his libretto. On the contrary, we hold that justice has 
never been done in serious criticism to Gounod's Faust. 
Still, when critics complain that Gounod’s Faust misrepre- 
sents Goethe, it is not possible to traverse the allegation. 
When Signor Boito wrote and composed his Me/fislofele, he 
determined to be more faithful to Goethe, The result, 
fine as is Boito’s work, was to justify Gounod’s librettists. 
The attempt to include in the opera Goethe’s Second Part 
so as to preserve his scheme of Faust’s moral regeneration, 
breaks the back of the drama and simply confuses the 
unlearned spectator. Music is for emotions, not for 
metaphysics or ethics, Gounod’s librettists only showed 
they understood the limitations of opera, when they 
borrowed from Goethe only the diablerie and the love 
tragedy, and reverted to the legend for a fit finish. 
Here, then, is the crur. Elements essential in a master- 
piece of literature are bound to be sacrificed in the 
opera. 

The music, no doubt, may make up, and more than 
make up, for what is lost, but even so the work is no 
longer the same. ‘Vernon Lee’ has argued in an inge- 
nious essay that the character of Cherubino, which has so 
charmed the world’s fancy, is the creation not of Beau- 
marchais but of Mozart; and it is true. By Mr. Bernard 
Shaw’s leave, Mozart is hardly the best interpreter of 
Beaumarchais for the literary student. It is an altogether 
etherealised world of intrigue that the composer has sub- 
stituted for that of the lively French dramatist. A 
literary masterpiece made into an opera may be debased 
or may be exalted ; but changed it certainly will be. And 
perhaps that is why some friend of M. Zola, more jealous 
for Zolaism than M. Zola himseif, protested lately against 
the master being set to music by M. Bruneau. It is to 
be observed that Wagner, whose theory it was that 
poetry was to dictate and music to submit (‘like woman,’ 
he said !), has imposed upon the popular imagination 
entirely new versions of some of the world’s most famous 
legends. When in a flash of inspiration the idea of 7'ristan 
und Isolde occurred to him, we know from a !etter to Liszt 
that he meant to end it in the orthodox way with the 
story of the black and the white sail. Yet not only did 
he discard this, the favourite version of Tristram’s death, 
and exclude (possibly for operatic reasons) the second 
Iseult of the White Hands ; but he gave us a third act,: 
different from any of the many forms of the legend. So 
M. Gaston Paris says, and he is learned enough to know 
them all, 

However, the names of Tristram and Iseult may serve 
to remind operatic librettists that they are not the only 
people who metamorphose masterpieces. A /u quoque, if 
the least satisfactory, is the readiest of retorts. What 
shall one say of Tennyson’s version of the Tristram legend, 
in the Jdylls of the King, a version in which everything ig 
changed in form and spirit? Or of Matthew Arnold's 
pretty poem, so much too pretty to be true? Wagner, as M. 
Paris says, if he dared to alter the form, has, at al! events, 
caught the spirit of the legend—that sense of fate in 
irresistible passion, symbolised by the love-potion—which 
was its special character in its earliest Celtic forms, and 
was the secret of its success. Critics, however, who com- 
plain of Tennyson for taking liberties with Malory, should 
bear in mind what liberties Malory himself and the 
Romancers took with the legends. As for Verdi and 
Boito, they have the readiest retort of all, for it was 
Shakespeare himself who set the example of taking 
liberties with Falstaff, when he made the friend of Prince 
Hal a butt for his Merry Wives. 
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THE SENSATIONALIST ABROAD 
\ HILE ordinary uninspired strangers were flocking 


to Chicago to see its World’s Fair, its mammoth 
pork-factories, and its other resources of democratic 
civilisation, the genius of Mr. Stead conceived an adver- 
tising notion of characteristic brilliancv and promise. He, 
too, would turn his face to the West and explore the 
great mushroom metropolis of Illinois while the name of 
the city was on every tongue. But his investigations 
should take an original and a congenial direction. Others 
might stand open-mouthed before the Chicago ‘lions,’ 
and devote themselves to a commonplace contemplation 
of the most pretentious and most unredeemably hideous 
city even of the Western States. It should be his to 
approach Chicago on its seamy side—to plumb its moral 
cesspools, to diagnose its political and municipal diseases, 
to cross-examine its disreputables of both sexes and all 
degrees, and, finally, to work up the results of his agree- 
able inquisition into a neat little volume, and to offer it 
to the world in the ré/e of accredited agent and represen- 
tative of Omnipotence. The character is no new one to 
Mr. Stead ; and when he asks us to conceive the idea of 
the personal presence of Deity in Chicago, we quite 
understand that he is desirous also of impressing us 
with the fact that he has been there himself. But the 
title, and indeed the whole scheme of his extraordinary 
book, may be taken as further evidence of that positive 
genius for sensational effect to which, even more than to 
his tireless pertinacity and vivid descriptive powers, he 
owes the curious prominence he has worked so despe- 
rately to win. There is, however, a certain dogged 
thoroughness about the performance of this unsavoury 
task that must extort a measure of admiration even 
from those who most abhor the adaptation of pious 
professions to the purposes of calculated sensationalism. 
Never, perhaps, has the uninviting work of moral sanitary 
inspection been conducted with such zealous completeness, 
and, it may be added, with such apparent gusto. There 
is not a sink of iniquity, not a hotbed of social, moral, or 
political corruption in this prosperous Western city, that 
seems to have escaped the note-book of its ubiquitous 
explorer. Whatever his motives, Mr. Stead is at least 
entitled to the credit of having performed his task fear- 
lessly and without reserve. He went forth to see the 
dark side of Chicago ‘life’; and he leaves no room for 
doubt he has seen it thoroughly, and seen it whole. 

For all the vehemence and elaboration with which he 
marshals his facts in exposure of the political and muni- 
cipal rottenness wherewith Chicago is blighted, for all his 
solemn denunciations of millionaire-worship and charac- 
teristic lectures to the Churches upon their duty to their 
members, it is impossible to remain under any mistake as 
to the subject which absorbed the major share of Mr. 
Stead’s attention and interest. It isthe same subject that 
once betrayed him into certain eccentricities by which his 
name first became familiar to the general public. The 
‘social evil’ in Chicago seems to be very similar to the 
‘social evil’ in other populous cities ; but to it Mr. Stead 
devotes, in addition to an unmeasured amount of minute 
explanatory detail, the crimson charts and ‘ black lists ’ with 
which his book is rather superfluously embellished. He 
has even been at pains to interview the keepers of the 
so-called ‘sporting-houses, and to extract harrowing 
biographical sketches from the wretched inmates of such 
places. And to what end? 
investigation in London, or Paris, or Vienna would produce 
equally lurid results, and there is obvious injustice in 
applying specially to Chicago the moral of ugly facts that 
are unhappily common, in their main features, to every 
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great centre of population, But Mr. Stead, as experience 
has taught us, is not wont to observe circumspection in 
his dealings with this particular subject ; and Chicago may 
comfort itself with the assurance that his charges under 
this head will not be accepted without reservation by any 
one familiar with his idiosyncrasies on his own side of 
the Atlantic. 

As for the overwhelming evidences of misgovernment, 
chronic official perjury, and wholesale bribery which Mr. 
Stead has been at pains to collect in the free and_pro- 
gressive Western city in which he appears to have 
‘doubled’ the parts of Paul Pry and Solomon Eagle, it 
need only be said that he has taken a great deal of pains 
to very small practical purpose. We know enough already 
about American ideas of popular government to feel little 
surprise even at the ‘boodlers’ who maintain the civic 
administration of Chicago in a state of seething corrup- 
tion, the venal magistrates, the drunken ‘heelers’ who 
habitually purchase votes at tariff rates, the tyrant mono- 
polists, the all-powerful millionaires, the thievish rings, 
the subsidised Press, and the rest of the fascinating 
appurtenances of the ‘latest thing’ in New World freedom 
and progress. 
governed after this fashion, who shall say them nay? 


If young democracies chdose to be 


Chicago may be supposed to know its own business best : 
and if it should ever become desirous of shaking itself 
free of the municipal blood-suckers who now hold 
honoured places in its City Hall, it will probably prefer 
to work out its own salvation without the aid of inquisitive 
and hortatory strangers. Mr. Stead has performed his 
self-imposed task with his wonted ability, and something 
more than his wonted audacity. He will not succeed in 
reforming Chicago, or even in persuading its various 
ministers of religion to unite in a brand-new Universal 
Church under his inspired direction. But he can at least 
place another successful ‘boom’ to his credit, and enjoy 
the stimulating consciousness that his book will form, for 
awhile, a topic of discussion in two hemispheres. So he 
will doubtless consider himself amply rewarded for his 
trouble. 


HARD TO KILL 


QO*" can scarce help feeling curious as to how Editor 

Barrére, had he been still alive, would have viewed 
the resuscitation, in this year of grace 1894, of his now 
century-old fable of the ‘ glorieuse affaire du J’engeur.’ Not 
unlikely, we imagine, a sardonic smile would have over- 
spread the ancient, adroit countenance of ‘ the greatest 
Liar in France’ (according to Mercier), when he learned 
that a picture of that same ‘ glorieuse affaire’ which he 
had evolved from his inner consciousness had actually 
been commissioned, and was to be added to the French 
National Collection at Versailles; yea, found even 
English newspapers speak haltingly of the ‘ more or less 
mythical story of the scuttling of the Vengeur and the 
devotion of her crew.’ More or less mythical! as if it 
were not ail a ‘ piece of blague, hung out dexterously, like 
the earth itself, on Nothing. Thomas Carlyle failed 
to realise the wonderful vitality, the tenacity of life, of 
Barrére’s masterpiece—‘ that largest, most inspiring piece 
of blague manufactured, for some centuries, by man or 


nation. More than fifty years ago he declared that 


Rear-Admiral Griffiths ‘had extinguished .a Falsehood, 
sent a Falsehood to the Father of it, made the world free 
of ii henceforth. Alas for the prophetic vision of the 
Sage! The world is not free of the Vengeur falsehood. 
It again rears its head—unblushing, unabashed ; scotched 
it may have been, but killed it was not. For, the project 
of 1794—set forth in the National Convention decree, 
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offering a prize for the best picture representing ‘ the 
sublime trait of the Republican devotion of the citizens 
who formed the crew of the Vengeur’—a project which 
has been allowed to slumber for nearly a century, has 
been taken up this centenary year, and the patriotic 
M. Spuller has entrusted M, Poilpot with a commission to 
paint a large picture of the glorious event ! 

Since the years 1838 and 1839, when the story of the 
Sinking of the Vengeur was sifted, and condemned at the 
bar of public opinion ; when Barrére’s Fable was shown 
to be a Fable, and nothing but a Fable—the basis of it 
‘simply Zero and Nonentity’; a new generation has 
arisen—a generation which knows little of the Vengeur, 
but which on the whole has a kindly feeling towards this 
legend of French gallantry and is inclined to think that, 
connected in some way with the sinking of the vessel, 
there must surely have been some display of romantic 
heroism, must have been some inspiring feat—a generation 
which inclines to the opinion that, even if the story is 
‘more or less’ mythical, it is not a// mythical, not at any 
rate without foundation. Let such learn how great a Lie 
can be built on nothing. 

No reader of history is ignorant of that memorable 
Ist June, 1794, when the Channel Fleet of England 
under Lord Howe encountered the French fleet of 
Admiral Villaret-Joyeuse off Brest, and gained one of those 
glorious sea victories of which the British nation is proud. 
Six French ships of the line were captured, and one —this 
same historic Vengeur, of which so much was afterwards 
heard—went down. Such was the story, as briefly told 
in the London Gazetle of the day. Of course the news- 
papers found ample wealth of material connected with the 
fight, which material they contrived to spin into literary 
sand-ropes for weeks after the announcement of the victory ; 
but not till 26th July, 1794, when the Morning Chronicle 
published, without comment, a translation of Barrére’s 
famous ‘ Rapport du 21 Messidor,’ did the English public 
hear of the ‘ glorieuse affaire du ’engeur.’ 

The French Convention had at first announced through 
its ingenious, supple, indispensable Committee-Reporter, 
Barrére, that the fight had been sharp, and not un- 
attended with loss, but had ended in a glorious victory 
for France. As, however, the news gradually leaked 
out that six French ships had been captured by the 
English, and one had sunk, it became desirable—indeed 
necessary—to issue a new Report. Then came that 
wonderful proof of the genius of Barrére, the ‘ Rapport 
du 21 Messidor’ (9th July), which set forth with much 
melodramatic effect how the J’engeur, totally disabled, 
refused, though sinking, to strike ; how she shot aloft all 
her tricolour streamers ; continued to fire the guns of her 
upper deck even after the lower decks were submerged ; 
and at last went down defiant, her crew firing a last 
volley as she disappeared, and shouting, ‘ Vive la Répub- 
lique! Vive la Liberté !’ 

Such briefly stated, were the terms of the famous 
Report, which those who are curious will find duly set forth 
in the original language in the Choix des Rapports, vol. xiv. 
The French, ‘justly proud,’ as Carlyle has remarked, of so 
heroic a feat, ‘a degree truer than truth itself,’ made many 
demonstrations over it. Songs innumerable were written 
and sung ; Convention Decrees were passed; a wooden 
Mod?le duVengeur was hung in the Pantheon of Great Men ; 
and in other ways the nation found vent for its frenzied 
enthusiasm. In this country the Morning Chronicle, as has 
been said, published a translation of the Report. Other 
English newspapers also did so ; for the most part without 
comment. Of those who could have at once exploded 
the Fable, most, if not all, were otherwise, and much more 
seriously engaged, And so this Lie (not unlike some 
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other Lies) became History. Mr. Alison, in his //istory 
of Europe from the Commencement of the French Revolu- 
tion to the Restoration of the Bourbons carefully 
transcribed the glowing narrative of the gallantry of the 
Vengeur crew ; and in the first six editions of his work it 
figured as fact ; only, alas! to be swept away in 1847 in 
the Seventh Edition as—fiction. Carlyle, not aware that 
the story had ever been so much as questioned, ‘ wrote it 
down nothing doubting; as other English writers had 
done ;’ and, in the First Edition (published in 1837) of 
his French evolution, that Aeschylean drama, that 
‘ wild savage book, itself a kind of French Revolution that 
had come out of his own soul, born in blackness, whirl- 
wind and sorrow,’ painted this vivid word-picture of the 
sinking vessel (across which picture in later editions he 
dashed ‘ a bond-sinister of contumelious lamp-black *):— 

‘Twelve hours of raging cannonade; sun now sinking 
westward through the battle-smoke; six French ships 
taken, the battle lost ; what ship soever can still sail, 
making off! But how is it then with that Vengeur ship, 
she neither strikes nor makes off? She is lamed, she 
cannot make off; strike she will not. Fire rakes her fore 
aud aft from victorious enemies ; the Vengewr is sinking. 
Strong are ye, Tyrants of the Sea; yet we also, are we 
weak? Lo, all flags, streamers, jacks, every rag of tricolor 
that will yet run on rope, fly rustling aloft ; the whole 
crew crowds to the upper deck, and with universal soul- 
maddening yell, shouts Vive la République—sinking, sink- 
ing. She staggers, she lurches, her last drunk whirl ; 
ocean yawns abysmal; down staggers the Vengeur, carry- 
ing Vive la République along with her, unconquerable, into 
Eternity.’ 

Sublime! sublime! Yet nevertheless, according to 
Rear-Admiral Griffiths, ‘a ridiculous piece of nonsense.’ 
The gallant Rear-Admiral, then fourth Lieutenant on 
board the Culloden, had been present at the victory of 
Ist June, 1794, and had seen the Vengeur sink. So long 
as the sensational reports of that incident were virtually 
confined to France, he did not think it worth while, he said, 
contradicting them ; but when Mr. Alison and Mr. Carlyle 
‘ gave it the confirmation of English authority,’ he thought 
it time to interfere. Accordingly, in a letter to the Sun, 
dated in November 1838, the Rear-Admiral explained 
that at the time the J’engeur sank, her Captain (Captain 
Renaudin) and his son, and fully two hundred of her 
crew, were prisoners, and that ‘ never were men in distress 
more ready to save themselves.’ Ina subsequent letter to 
a private friend (published with others in Carlyle’s essay 
‘On the Sinking of the Vengeur,’ which first appeared in 
Fraser's Magazine, 1839, No, 115), Rear-Admiral Griffiths 
reviewed in detail Carlyle’s description, and testified that 
almost the only portion that was correct was the statement, 
‘The Vengeur is sinking !’ Strike she certainly did, Instead 
of shouts of defiance, there were only shouts of horror and 
despair. Much more having been said to the same effect 
(all of which inquisitive readers will find recorded by 
Carlyle himself) the latter was obliged to confess his 
‘amazement over this same “glorieuse affaire du 
Vengeur;” in which truly much courage was manifested ; 
but no unparalleled courage, except that of Barrére in 
his Report of the 21st Messidor year 2.’ 

But, should there still be those who doubt, who prefer 
the testimony of Barrére to that of Admiral Griffiths, 
let them learn that the despatch of Captain Renaudin 
to his own Government—the full official narrative of the 
catastrophe as drawn up by Renaudin and his surviving 
officers—completely confirms the account of Admiral 
Griffiths. Those who want to investigate this for them- 
selves may turn to the number of the Revue Brifannique 
for October 1839. 
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Of England to-day it can be said, as it was half a 
century ago, that ‘there could not be anywhere a wish 
to disbelieve such a thing of an enemy recognised as brave 
among the bravest, but rather a wish for manhood’s sake 
to believe it, if possible.’ But wishes will not alter facts. 
The Vengeur, honourably beaten, struck her colours, and, 
being completely disabled, sank, just as other ships without 
number have sunk ; her captain and as many of her crew 
as could manage to do so escaped in British boats ; and 
for the rest—well, the rest was but ‘ an enormous inspiring 
nonentity, extant nowhere save, as falsehood, in the brain 
of Barrére !’ 


AT THE FRONT 
Scme one who is not girlish now. 


i i was only yesterday that 1 saw her. It happened 

that the string of carriages was stopped at that 
moment, and | went to the door of her comfortable looking 
barouche. 

‘Do you ever feel that shoulder,’ I asked, raising my 
hat, ‘at the changes of the weather, or when it is 
damp?’ 

She turned and looked at me in surprise. Her face 
had altered little. It was the face of a happy woman, 
despite a few lines, which were not the marks left by a 
life of gaiety and dissipation. They were not quite the 
lines that Time had drawn on the faces of the women in 
the carriages around her. In some ways she looked 
younger than most of them, and her eyes had an ex- 
pression which was lacking in the gas-wearied orbs of her 
fashionable sisters. It was the shadowy reflection of 
things seen. 

She looked into my face—noting the wear and tear that 
life had left there. Then suddenly she smiled and held 
out her hand. 

‘You,’ she said. ‘ You—how strange.’ 

She blushed suddenly and laughed with a pretty air of 
embarrassment which was startlingly youthful. 

‘No, she went on in answer to my question. ‘I never 
feel that shoulder now—thanks to you.’ 

There were a number of questions I wanted to ask her. 
But I had fallen into a habit, years ago, of restraining that 
inexpedient desire ; and she did not seem to expect inter- 
rogation. Besides I could see many answers in her 
face. 

‘You limped just now, she said leaning towards me 
with a little grave air of sympathy which was quite 
familiar to me—like an old friend forgotten until seen 
again. ‘ You limped as you crossed the road.’ 

‘I shall limp until the end of the chapter.’ 

‘And you have been at that work ever since ?’ 

* Ves.’ 

She looked past me over the trees of the Park—as if 
looking back into a bygone period of her life. 

‘Will you come and dine to-morrow night?’ she said 
suddenly. ‘Fred will be... very pleased to see you. 
And—lI want to show you the children.’ 

The line of carriages moved on slowly towards the Park 
gate and left me baring a grizzled old bullet-head in 
answer to her smile and nod. 

As I limped along it all came back to me. A good 
many years before—in the days when hard work was the 
salt of life—I was entrusted with my first field-hospital. 
I was sent up to the front by the cleverest surgeon and 
the poorest organiser that ever served the Queen. 

Ah, that was a field-hospital! My first! We were 
within earshot of the front. That is to say we could hear 
the platoon firing. And when the wounded came in we 
thought only of patching them up temporarily—sewing , 


bandaging and plastering them into travelling order and 
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sending them down to the headquarters at the Coast. It 
was a weary journey across the desert, and I am afraid a 
few were buried on the way. 

Early one morning, I remember, they brought in Boulson 
and I saw at once that he had come to stay. We could 
not patch him up and send him off. The jolting of the 
ambulance-waggon had done its work and Boulson was 
insensible when they laid him on one of the field-cots. 
He remained insensible while I got his things off. The 
wound told its own story. He had been at the hand-to- 
hand work again and a bayonet never meets a_broad- 
headed spear without trouble coming of it. Boulson meant 
to get on—-consequently I had had him before. I had cut 
his shirt off him before this and knew that it was marked 
I'.L.G.M., which does not stand for Boulson. 

Boulson’s name was not Boulson; but that was not om 
business at the time. We who patch up Thomas Atkins 
when he gets hurt in the interests of his Queen and 
country are never surprised to find that the initials on his 
underlinen do not tally with those in the regimental books. 
When the military millennium arrives and ambulance 
services are perfect we shall report things more fully- 
Something after this style, ‘Killed: William Jones 
Coronet on his razor-case. Linen marked A. de M.F.G.’ 

While I was busy with a sponge Boulson opened his 
eyes and recognised me. 

‘Soon got you back again, I remarked with ghastly 
professional cheeriness. 

He smiled feebly. 

‘Must get into the despatches somehow,’ he answered, 
and promptly fainted again. 

I took especial care of Boulson, being mindful of a letter 
I had received while he was recovering from his last wound. 
It was a long and rambling letter dated from a place on 
the West Coast of Ireland. It was signed with a name 
which surprised me, and the writer who addressed me as 
‘Sir’ and mentioned that he was my humble servant, 
stated that he was Boulson’s father. At least, he said 
he thought he was Boulson’s father—if Boulson was tall 
and fair with blue eyes and a pepper-castor mark on his 
right arm where a charge of dust shot had lodged from a 
horse-pistol. There had, he informed ine, been family 
misunderstandings about a foolish faney formed by 
Boulson for a military career. And Boulson had gone off 

God bless him—like the high-spirited Irishman that he 
was—to enlist as a private soldier. And then came the 
news of the serious wound and if there was a God in 
heaven (which I never doubted), any kindness and care 
that I could bestow upon Boulson would not be forgotten 
at the last reckoning. And more to a like effect. 

Moreover Boulson pulled through and was duly sent 
down to the fine roomy convalescent hospital on the coast 
where they have ice and newspapers and female nurses 
fresh from Netley. 

This second wound was however a more serious affair. 
While others came and went, Boulson seemed inclined to 
stay for ever. At all events he stayed for ten days and 
made no progress worth mentioning. 

At the end of that time I was sitting at my table writing 
perversions of God’s truth to the old gentleman on the 
West Coast of Ireland when I heard the rumble of ambu- 
lance waggons, I thought that it was only a returned 
empty—there having been an informal funeral that even- 
ing —so hardly disturbed myself. 

Presently however, some one came and stood 1m front of 
my table outside the tent. I looked up and looked into 
the face of one of the few women I have met who make 
me believe in love stories. 

‘ Halloa !’ I said, somewhat rudely. 
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‘I beg to report myself,’ she answered quietly. 

There was a peculiar unsteadiness in her eyes. It seemed 
to me that this woman was labouring under great excite- 
ment. 

‘ Did the Surgeon-Major send you?’ I asked. 

‘T volunteered.’ 

‘Hum! I think I ought to have been asked first. This 
is no place for women.’ 

‘Wherever there is nursing to be done, we can hardly 
be out of place,’ she answered with a determination which 
puzzled me, | 

‘Theoretically,’ | answered; and seeing that she had 
arrived | made a shift to find her suitable quarters and 
get her to work. 

‘Have you any serious cases ?’ she asked while unpack- 
ing and setting out for my inspection sundry stores she 
had brought. 

‘I have Boulson again,’ I answered, ‘The man you 
had in the spring.’ 

She buried her head in the case and did not answer for 
some seconds. 

When at length she did speak her voice was indifferent 
and careless. 

‘ Badly hurt ?” she asked. 

‘Yes.’ 

She finished unpacking her stores rather hurriedly, and 
expressed her readiness to go round the cots with me. 

‘Are you not too tired after your journey ?’ 

‘No—I... I should like to begin at once. Please 
let me.’ 

| took her round, and altogether I was pleased with 
her. 

In a day or two I almost became resigned to her presence, 
though I hate having women anywhere near the action, 
It is always better to get the nasty cases cleaned up before 
the women see them. 

Then suddenly came bad news, There was something 
wrong at the front. Our fellows were falling back upon 
us. A final stand was to be made at our position until 
reinforcements came up. 

I sent for Nurse Fielding and told her to get ready to 
leave for head-quarters at once. I was extremely busi- 
ness-like and formal. She was neither. That is the worst 
of women. 

‘ Please let me stay,’ she said. ‘ Please.’ 

I shook my head. 

‘T would rather stay and be killed than go away and 
be safe.’ 

That aroused my suspicions. Perhaps they ought to 
have been aroused before, but then I am only a man. | 
saw how the Surgeon-Major had been managed. 

‘ Please,’ she repeated softly. 

She laid her hand on my arm and did not withdraw it 
when she found that the sleeve was wet with something 
that was thicker than water. 

‘Please,’ she whispered. 

‘Oh all right—stay !’ 

I was sorry for it the next day when we had the old 
familiar music of the bullets overhead. 

Late in, the morning matters became more serious, 
The enemy had a gun with which they dropped six- 
pound shot into us. One of these fell on to the corner 
of our hospital where Boulson lay. It tore the canvas, 
and almost closed Boulson’s career. 

Nurse Fielding was at him like a terrier, and lifted him 
bodily from his cot. She was one of those largely- 
framed fair women who have strength, both physical and 
mental. 

She was carrying him across the tent when I heard the 
thud of a bullet. Nurse Fielding stopped for a moment 
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and seemed to hesitate. She laid Boulson tenderly down 
on the ground and then fell across him, while the blood 
ran from her cotton bodice over his face and neck. 

And that was what I meant when I asked the lady 
in the barouche at the Park gate whether she ever felt 
that shoulder now. And the man I dine with to-night is 
not called Boulson, but he has a charge of dust-shot—the 
result of a boyish experiment—in his right arm. 

Henry Seron Merriman. 


THE ART OF ELEONORA DUSE 


LATTER-DAY Diderot might find in the extra- 

ordinary acting of Eleonora Duse the inspiration 
for a new and interesting ‘Paradoxe.’ He might cite, 
plausibly enough, the achievements of this most con- 
summate of actresses in illustration of a theory that 
acting is not in reality an art at all, but purely a matter 
of individual ‘knack’ and personal idiosyncrasy ; and he 
could proceed to argue, quite unanswerably, that Signora 
Duse’s greatness as an ‘artist’ is in proportion to the 
completeness with which she emancipates herself from 
rule and tradition, and defies all the accepted canons of 
what is called the histrionic art. Nature having combined 
in her the essential qualifications, so rarely all found in 
conjunction, of abnormal imaginative power, keen and 
sympathetic intelligence, and exceptional faculties of 
facial and vocal expression, she comes upon the stage, so 
to say, a great actress ready-made, and produces her 
astonishing effects with utter independence of any 
stereotyped rules of art, or, indeed, of conditions of 
any kind other than those which her own individuality 
supplies. The theory of acting undoubtedly suggested 
by Signora Duse’s performances is never likely to be 
popular on her own side of the footlights, because its 
acceptance would make short work of the aspirations of 
educated players of the new era, who are excusably 
anxious to secure their admission to an equality with the 
professors of the recognised arts, But it is one that can 
hardly fail to impress itself upon any careful observer of 
the method—to use a term that seems almost out of place 
in this connection—of the great Italian actress in her 
handling of tragedy and comedy alike. By including the 
light-hearted triviality of Goldoni’s coquettish landlady 
and the condensed passion of Giuseppe Verga’s Santuzza 
within the limits of a single programme, she has afforded 
us an unique opportunity of studying the two aspects of 
her genius side by side. Wonderfully diverse as are these 
two performances—each of them absolutely perfect 
in its way—amazing as it is that they can be the work 
of one actress in the course of a single evening, 
there is one dominant and identical impression left 
upon the mind by both, It is the impression of absolute 
spontaneity—the conviction that the actress does what she 
does without study, without effort, without any other 
guidance than that of uncontrolled but unerring intuition. 
One needs but to watch her for awhile in either of these 
two characters, and then to recall the mind, with a severe 
effort, to the artificialities of stage and scenery and 
theatrical appliances, amid which she is actually moving, 
to realise the width of the gulf which separates her ex- 
traordinary gift from the carefully matured powers of the 
ordinary well-graced and well-practised player. It is 
almost impossible, in watching her, even to conceive the 
idea of Signora Duse at rehearsal, and entirely so to imagine 
that rehearsal can be of much personal service to her. 
As both her Marguerite Gautier and her Cyprienne have 
shown us, her conception of a character may occasionally 
be so evolved as to accord rather with her own taste and 
temperament than with the obvious intentions of 
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her author. But, such as her conception is, she 
has the power of embodying it with a bewildering 
naturalness and freedom from stage tricks or apparent 
effort that make it well-nigh impossible to associate her 
acting with any idea of studied art. Take, for ex- 
ample, the deliciously delicate scenes of coquetry, wherein 
Mirandolina subjugates the woman-hating Cavaliere di 
Ripafratta in La Locandiera, and the rough Sicilian peasant 
girl’s fierce outburst of jealous passion in Verga’s familiar 
tragedietta. It is easy to imagine how theatrically effective 
these scenes would be in the hands of the average ‘ leading 
lady,’ intelligent, accomplished, and equipped with all the 
laboriously acquired resources of her art. But this Miran- 
dolina and this Santuzza are no creatures of the stage, but 
actual women of real life, in whose presence the associations 
of the theatre positively fade from sight as if at the touch 
of an enchantress’s wand. It would almost seem that the 
supreme gift of Eleonora Duse is not the ars celare arlem, 
but the sheer capacity of acting by the simple and unaided 
light of Nature—a gift which few players of any country 
or any period can ever hope to share. 


REJECTED 
\ 7 E wandered down the meadow way— 
The path beside the hedge is shady,— 
You did not see the silver may, 
You talked of Art, my sweet blind Lady. 


You talked of values and of tone, 
Of square touch and New English crazes ; 
Could you nct see we were alone, 
Where God's hand paints the world with daisies ? 


You spoke of Paris and of Rome 

And in the hedgerow’s thorny shadows 
A white throat sang a song of home, 

Of English lanes and English meadows. 


You talked about the aims of Art 

And how all Art must needs be moral ; 
I heard you with a sinking heart 

And watched the waving crimson sorrel. 


For when I found you had not heard 
The song—nor seen the dewy clover, 
I cared no more to find the word 
Should make you hear and see a lover! 
E. NESBIT. 





CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. WHISTLER—OF PARIS, AND DOGBERRY— 
OF WIMBLEDON COMMON 


'To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 


a Gf Fe Sheree Shocking—very bad indeed. 
Dear me! This ought not to have happened. You, Sir— for- 
give me—should not have permitted this—before me. 

He doesn’t know—he cannot understand—that he is finished 
with. 

In a manner he goes down to posterity, like Carlyle’s man, 
who rising abruptly, in the Presence, caught his breeches on a 
nail, and stood, a pitiable figure, with the sawdust pouring adown 
—to be remembered ever after as a grotesque interlude. Let 
him be content. 

Take off his stockings—this much have I promised the 
President—and send him away. Let me hear of him, never 
again. 

Open the windows—remove the heavy footprints from the 
carpet—sprinkle with orris, and wire Burlington House. 

Adieu, 
Paris. J. MCNEILL WHISTLER. 


és 
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MR. RILEY AND HIS CRITICS 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer] 
Junior Carlton Club, 26th May, 1894. 


S1R,—Mr. Gover’s second letter shows that it is useless to 
carry the correspondence further. Mr. Gover shall have the 
last word, but I will ask your readers to kindly place his letter 
beside ny former one in your issue of the 12th inst.—I am, etc., 

ATHELSTAN RILEY. 


COUNTY OF MIDDLESEX PARLIAMENTARY 
REGISTRATION 


[To the Editor of 7he National Observer) 


SIR,—May we be permitted, through the medium of your 
valuable paper, to urge on all Conservatives and Liberal 
Unionists who own freehold, leasehold or copyhold property in 
the county of Middlesex, or freehold property in any London 
borough, to see that they are on the Parliamentary registers 
for their respective divisions. If not already entered, their 
names will not be placed on the registers unless they send in 
claims. We shall be pleased to afford all requisite information 
and to supply forms of claim, etc., on written application.—We 
are, Sir, your obedient servants, 

G. W. Barber, 182 High Street, Brentford, Conservative 
Agent, Brentford Division ; 

Wm. Edwd. Pryce, 11 Cumberland Road, Acton, W., Con- 
servative Agent, Ealing Division ; 

Harry Godwin, New Southgate, N., Conservative Agent, 
Enfield Division ; 

James A. Adams, 29 Great Portland Street, W., Conserva- 
tive Agent, Harrow Division ; 

Chas. Kent, 7 Finsbury Park Buildings, N., Conservative 
Agent, Hornsey D.vision ; 

S. Lovell, Virginia Villa, The Crescent, South Tottenham, 
Conservative Agent, Tottenham Division ; 

G. H. Bird, Wolsey Lodge, Feltham, Hounslow, Conserva- 
tive Agent, Uxbridge Division. 


‘ARMENIA’ 


[To the Editor of Zhe National Observer) 
London, Royal Oak Day, 1894. 

S1R,—I trust that you will allow me to point out a few of the 
more glaring extravagances contained in the letter of your 
anonymous Armenian correspondent published in your issue of 
the 12th inst. 

I have observed that all Armenian agitators rely upon the 
shield of anonymity, and I am surprised that your cor- 
respondent has the temerity to allude to a public banquet 
of the Anglo-Armenian Association to which he belongs as 
the chief feature of that banquet was the fact, which I quote 
from its official report, that ‘several Armenian gentlemen 
present desired that their names should not be published.’ 
These are the brave enthusiasts, the self-sacrificing martyrs for 
whom our sympathies are invited. They shrink not from in- 
citing other people to such deeds of heroism as stabbing Turkish 
officials in the back—whether physically or morally—but they 
have not even the small amount of moral courage involved in 
allowing their names to appear in the list of those present 
at a dinner to Mr. Bryce. 

At this dinner, your correspondent tells us, a member of 
the Church and Tory party so far forgot himself as to urge 
Churchmen and Tories to side with Armenian sedition. By 
doing so, your correspondent argues, ‘we shall dissociate 
ourselves from the baser kind of Evangelicals and Dissenters, 
who recognise no Christianity outside Evangelical Protestantism.’ 
And then he goes on to give subtle hints as to the harmony of 
such action on our part with the Oxford movement. 

The value of these arguments is admirably illustrated by 
the character of the two Armenian associations ‘in this country. 
That to which your correspondent belongs consists partly of 
Radical members of Parliament, some of whom (to their shame 
be it noted) are members of the Ministry, and partly of Arme- 
nians who have left their country, or rather their countries, for 
their countries’ good. The other and more active association 
is called the Armenian Defence Committee, and consists of 
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sixteen Nonconformists, belonging to thirteen different deno- 
minations, and therefore no doubt admirably representative of 
the Nonconformist conscience. They appear to be connected, 
in some way or other, with a Protestant Evangelical Mission 
in the Turkish dominions ; from which it may be concluded 
that, when they talk of the emancipation of their Christian 
brethren in Armenia, they mean the very small fraction of 
them which shares their religious views, or a thirteenth part of 
their religious views. 

They certainly cannot claim to speak for the Armenians as 
a whole, for the Armenian Patriarch, who, if any one, may 
claim to be their representative, has stated that ‘he has every 
reason to believe that the Sultan is animated by the most 
benevolent intentions towards his Armenian subjects ;’ and 
His Beatitude added that ‘he was afraid the tone adopted by 
his co-religionists domiciled in England might interfere with 
the realisation of any kind intentions on the part of the 
Sultan.’ In the face of this authoritative statement your cor- 
respondent’s phrases about ‘oppressed Christians in Armenia,’ 
‘the Turkish Government failing to perform the first duties 
of a civilised Government, ‘the words sedition and treason 
having no meaning in reference to Oriental Christians,’ and 
‘the Sultan having lost all rights to Armenian obedience,’ fall 
to the ground. If His Beatitude has no ground for complaint 
and no apology for treason, who are the Radical members of 
Armenian Associations that they should be more Armenian 
than he? What excuse have they for encouraging disloyalty 
to an enlightened and benevolent Sovereign, unless it be their 
belief in sedition as a universal watchword for all peoples 
nations, and languages ? 

The most serious of your correspondent’s fallacies is his 
demand for an Armenian buffer-state on the specious plea that 
it would hinder Russian aggression in the same way that the 
rise of Bulgaria and Roumania has done. To begin with, 
there is no such country as Armenia. It is scarcely evena 
geographical expression, but rather, as I heard it wittily phrased 
the other day, ‘a geographical palimpsest.’ Bulgaria was known 
as ‘Bulgaristan’ long before it was formed into a principality, 
but Armenia is a term never used among the natives of Asia 
Minor. They will talk of the vilayets of Erzeroum and Van, of 
Bitlis and Moush, of Kurdistan and even of Lazistan and Gurgis- 
tan, the abodes of the Lazis and Georgians, but never of 
‘Erministan,’ which would be the title of the country of the 
Armenians, if they had one. The word Armenian no more 
connotes a nation than does the word Jew, and it would bea 
good deal less absurd to demand Judea for the Jews than it 
is to claim Armenia for the Armenians. In no country in the 
world, and in none of the vilayets, which we in the west ignorantly 
persist in styling Armenia, are the Armenians in a majority. In 
the vilayet of Bitlis there are 101,358 Armenians out of a total 
population of 276,998, but in no other vilayet do they attain to a 
fourth part of the population. 

As far as I can see, the Armenian agitation is restricted toa 
handful of Armenian criminals (the bulk of the Armenians are 
loyal and trusty subjects of the Sultan) and to a handful of 
Radical sympathisers with crime, who are actuated by fanatical 
hatred of the Sultan and of Islam. Mr. Bryce and those in 
high authority, who countenance this iniquitous movement, do 
so simply in order to bring pressure to bear upon the Turkish 
Government at inconvenient moments, just as the Russians 
seek to blackmail it by demands for arrears of the war indemnity 
whenever the Sultan’s actions are distasteful to them. It is 
only necessary for the student of politics to examine carefully 
the dates of these various Armenian outcries, to verify the 
accuracy of this allegation.—I am, etc. HERBERT VIVIAN, 


REVIEWS 
TRADE UNIONISM 


The History of Trade Unionism. By SIDNEY and BEATRICE 
Wess. London: Longmans. 

This is one of those books, rarz nantes in gurgite vasto of 

trash, which every man and woman feeling a human interest 

in the problem of the age will do well to possess for present 
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study and future reference. Nor need the most confirmed 
individualist ‘ shy, so to speak, at the names of the authors or 
suspect, because the general drift of their opinion is well known, 
that he will find their facts stewed in Fabian juice ; for, to be 
plain, their history of a movement concerning which every 
thoughtful person has strong feelings in this direction or in 
that is written with more impartiality than the professional 
historian is able to show commonly when he deals with things 
which happened once and for all, centuries ago. Here and 
there, perhaps, a suggestive epithet or ingeniously inverted 
commas show the bias of the writer but, even when the volume 
has been read jealously with the object of detecting every 
symptom of prejudice, the impression left upon the mind is 
that of absolute fairness. Certain it is, at any rate, that he 
must be a feather-brained person who cannot rise from the 
perusal of the book with a clear appreciation of its value as a 
statement of evidence divorced from theories. 

Space does not permit us to give an analysis of four hundred 
and seventy pages of concise statements of fact; but it would 
be unjust to pass unnoticed the industry with which the 
materials have been collected and the skill with which they 
have been used. Of the industry forty pages of ‘ bibliography’ 
—that is to say, of index to books and documents referred to 
in the text—are abiding evidence: for the skill the text itself 
speaks. So, having paid our tribute, we pass on to the 
aspect of the work which is of peculiar interest. The authors 
have offered to the world a book which amounts practically to 
a history of something far more important than Trade 
Unionism—that is to say, of the attitude of the State towards 
Labour in Great Britain at various stages, and of the effect which 
each attitude produced. Now, no such effect was produced 
by accident : every such effect was the result of a natural law 
enforcing itself in due course in spite of artificial barriers. It 
follows that, by observing carefully the things which have 
happened when certain steps have been taken in the past, and 
by taking pains to distinguish true effects from incidental 
events having the appearance of consequences, we may reach 
some firmness of opinion as to the effects which are likely to 
follow if analogous steps are taken in the present day. This, 
we take it, ought to be the main object of the statesman, for 
when the petty bitterness engendered of party differences is 
laid aside for the moment everybody knows that all members 
of Parliament, except the guinea-pigs, and all thoughtful and 
patriotic persons, are equally anxious to make the position of 
men who earn their bread, whether by the sweat of the brow 
without or by that of the brain within, as tolerable as the forces 
of Nature will permit. The real point of difference is always 
upon the answer to the question, ‘What can be done without 
producing a mischief greater than that existing already?’ And 
it is in answering this question, or attempting to answer it, 
that the politician and the student will find help in this 
valuable book if they look for it. 

For this book is really, perhaps unconsciously, a history of 
the progress of Economical Thought in Britain. The authors 
show us the law of Elizabeth empowering the justices to fix 
wages, the decay of that statute until it became obsolete, the 
attempt of the journeymen millers of Kent to enforce the dead 
statute in 1811, their appeal to Parliament, and the answer of 
Parliament in the repeal of the wages clause. In 1814 the 
apprenticeship clauses went by the board and with them, say 
the authors (we trust in irony), ‘the last remnant of that Legis- 
Jative Protection of the Standard of Life which survived from 
the Middle Ages ’—concerning which fine phrase, unless it be 
ironical, it need only be said that Protection of any Standard of 
Life involves, in common fairness, the protection of all, and 
that protection all round spells bankruptcy, and is rather worse 
for everybody than no protection at all is for anybody. The 
next step, corollary though it was to taking away from the 
working men nominal privileges which had become a real 
hindrance, was the concession to them of a right of com- 
bination limited only by those restrictions of the criminal law 
which are in the nature of elementary principles. That the 
step was taken slowly and after much tribulation is a regrettable 
thing perhaps, and a fact not creditable to the reputation of the 
century ; but it is enough for practical purposes that it has 
been taken. ‘The result is a condition of things misrepresented 
often as essentially a fair field for a struggle between capital 
and labour, whereas in fact it is a field in which every man has 
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the chance of rising or falling commercially according to his 
commercial merits. This element is one of which the authors 
appear to lose sight, and their forgetfulness is natural enough 
in view of the jargon of the age concerning capital and labour. 
But the fact remains that the workman can, and does, rise to 
the position of employer, and that the number of self-made men 
is very large. 

That aggression should be the motto of the New Unionism 
is no disconcerting matter; it is possible, indeed, even to go 
so far as to say that the main business of the Unions ought to 
be to obtain increased wages for their members: for after all 
the Trade Union may be taken as the very embodiment of 
freedom since it represents the exercise by individuals of their 
right to make the best of their opportunities in the manner 
which seems to them best, that is to say ty combining with 
their fellows. Nor does this proposition perish even if the 
Union becomes a tyranny, for in truth the very climax of 
freedom is the point at which extremes meet and a man sells 
himself into bondage in return for an advantage which he 
believes to be adequate. Aggressive let the Unions be; it is 
their right. It is their right to squeeze as much out of masters 
as they can, but that right involves a corresponding right in 
masters to combine also, and to the opposite end. So the 
Trade Unions have every right, if they can, to force the Govern- 
ment or the County Council to pay Trade Union wages ; but it 
is none the less the duty of Governments and County Councils, 
as trustees for the public which has to find the money, to resist 
this pressure of Trade Unions in precisely the same spirit as 
other employers of labour. Such observations are forced on us 
by sundry chapters in the book, chapters not advocating any 
particular view, not swearing by municipalisation of everything 
except the paramount duty of paying taxes out of nothing, nor 
advocating collectivism or any other ‘ism, but showing in 
masterly detail the progress of Thought or, at all events, of acts 
behind which Thought must be presumed to work in some 
shapeless form. Altogether this is a book which is well 
worthy to be read. True it is that the authors started 
with the idea that their investigations would bring out 
facts pointing to a common economic moral and that, according 
to the preface, that anticipation was not fulfilled ; but it has 
happened before now that good and thorough inquirers have 
based wrong conclusions upon the facts which they have ex- 
humed, and certain it is that the mest scientific economist 
would be ill-advised in refusing to face the data which Mr. and 
Mrs. Webb have collected with accuracy which, save in the 
treatment of one or two recent strikes, is truly marvellous. ‘To 
all county councillors and Members of Parliament who care to 
look before they leap we would fain say: ‘Read this book and 
inwardly digest it ; learn from it the practical limits of interfer- 
ence by the State between employer and employed ; form your 
own conclusion with regard to the lessons of history, and thank 
Mr. Webb and his wife for having told you the story as com- 
pletely and as fairly as if they had taken the grand juror’s oath 
diligently to inquire and true presentment make of all such 
matters as were given them in charge. We doubt not that, so 
reading, you shall arrive at an opinion which shall be honest 
and informed even if you have not the ability to reach the truce 
and scientific conclusion.’ 


A FAMOUS ACTOR 


David Garrick. By JOSEPH KNIGHT, F.S A. London: 
Kegan Paul. 


Mr. Joseph Knight’s book is thoroughly workmanlike. 
Within the limits he has chosen the work could hardly be 
better done. In his modest preface he speaks of his book as a 
monograph and also as a biography. It is therefore permis- 
sible to doubt which is the proper term, but they are hardly 
the same thing. Monograph is more pretentious, biography 
more capacious and more comfortable. The work is, in fact, 
an account of Garrick’s public career, with a glimpse or two at 
his private life and with a couple of chapters containing an 
estimate of his character and of his acting. The book ‘aims 
only at supplying the leading facts of Garrick’s career, and 
makes no pretension to furnish full information concerning the 
scenes and characters amidst which he dwelt, or to chronicle 
the stories that have been invented concerning him.’ 
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Under such severe conditions as these it is unfortunately 
impossible to make the life of an actor very interesting. The 
facts of an actor's career, the names of the plays in which he 
appeared, the dates of his first nights, the length of the runs, 
and the characters he played, all have an importance of a 
limited kind, but they fail to please and cannot even stimulate 
the imagination. Happily Mr. Knight has not kept too sternly 
to his conditions. Stories which have been invented concerning 
Garrick do not as a rule find a place in Mr. Knight’s accurately 
written pages, but stories that are true have not been excluded. 
The very best things in the book are the stories about Johnson 
and Garrick. Speaking with proper condemnation of Garrick’s 
additions to Shakespeare's text Mr. Knight quotes some lines 
ending, 

Consent and sweet cheerfulness open our door, 

They smile with the simple and feed with the poor. 

Mrs. Thrale, praising Garrick’s talent for bright, gay poetry 
though the lines, says Mr. Knight, were probably not Garrick’s 
own), quoted the last line thus : 

I'd smile with the simple and feed with the poor, 
‘ Nay, my dear lady,’ said Johnson, ‘this will never do. Poor 
David ! Smile with the simple ; what folly is that? And who 
would feed with the poor that can help it? No, no; let me 
smile with the wise and feed with the rich.” Nor can Mr. 
Knight refrain from quoting another weil-known bit of John- 
son's humour. When Sheridan prai:ed the sentiment in a 
stupid play—Henry Brooke’s Earl of /ssex—that monarchs 

To rule o’er freemen should themselves be free, 
Johnson observed that it might as well be said, 

Who drives fat oxen should himself be fat. 

The pleasure of quoting the joke once more is irresistible. Th 
play itself is noteworthy, as Mr. Knight says, for no other 
reason. It was given, though not originally produced, under 
Garrick’s management, but whether Garrick acted in it Mr. 
Knight does not say. Though Mr. Knight does not permit 
himself the flippancy of relating anecdotes about Garrick, he 
might have referred to the best of them if only for the instruc- 
tive purpose of disposing of those for which there is no evidence. 
Is it true, one would like to know, that George II. saw Garrick 
in Rihard 7//, and made but two observations in the course 
of the play? ‘ Duke of Grafton, dat was a good Lord Mayor,’ 
and afterwards, when Richard on Bosworth Field was offering 
his kingdom for a horse, *‘ Duke of Grafton, will dat Lord Mayor 
not come again?’ 

The truth is that an actor of the past is really interesting 
only when he is off the stage. The description of his perform- 
ances is like the description of a lost picture or an unknown 
perfume. The excellence of Garrick’s acting cannot be 
doubted, but it cannot be enjoyed. To read of his fine points 
is tantalising for a while, but soon becomes wearisome. The 
best account Mr. Knight is able to produce—if there was a 
better he would certainly have produced it—of details of 
Garrick’s performances is that of a German professor, who 
wrote in 1775. Lichtenberg’s description of Garrick’s Hamlet 
does succeed in producing some kind of effect upon the reader. 
But perhaps the strongest evidence of Garrick’s powers consists 
in the fact that good judges appear to have been thrilled by his 
Lear. ‘Their comments are chiefly in the nature of exclama- 
tions. One must take their word for it, and be content to 
believe that Garrick was transcendent in a part which has 
generally proved to be unplayable. 

Mr. Knight’s best chapter is the last but one. Here in a 
few pages he gives his conclusions upon the conflicting traits 
of Garrick’s character, and except in two points his judgment 
carries conviction. To some minds the statement seems ex- 
aggerated that Garrick was one of the greatest men of his 
epoch, and the opinion that Goldsmith was ‘in some sense, 
perhaps, his superior,’ is altogether too timid. Though Mr. 
Knight calls Foote’s stories about Garrick silly and ill-natured, 
he wisely transgresses the limit laid down in the preface, and 
quotes two or three of them—stories which Foote perhaps in- 
vented. When Foote and others were dropping money into 
the hat of a decayed player Foote said: ‘If Garrick hears of 
this he will certainly send in his hat.’ The truth seems to be 
that Garrick was both stingy and liberal. Johnson’s good 
sense and keen perception probably supply the explanation as 
well as the defence. Garrick was poor when he began life 
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and when he came to have money he was unskilful in giving 
and in saving. But Johnson does not clear him of the charge 
of avarice. His reputation for avarice was, however, in John- 
son’s opinion, lucky for him: it prevented his having many 
enemies. ‘You despise a man for avarice, but do not hate 
him.’ Johnson was undoubtedly jealous of Garrick’s success, 
but Garrick’s most solid claim to regard rests on Johnson’s 
generous estimate. 

‘ Garrick was a very good man, the cheerfullest man of his 
age ; a decent liver in a profession which is supposed to give 
indulgence to licentiousness, and a man who gave away freely 
money acquired by himself. He began the world with a great 
hunger for money: the son of a half-pay officer, bred in a 
family whose study was to make fourpence do as much as 
others make fourpence-halfpenny do. But when he had got 
money he was very liberal. ... His profession made him 
rich, and he made his profession respectable... . Here is a 
“man who has advanced the dignity of his profession. Garrick 
has made a player a higher character.’ 

Johnson had no great love for actors. Heregarded the stage 
as a condition of life that made ‘almost every man, for what- 
ever reason, contemptuous, insolent, petulant, selfish and brutal.’ 
Naturally enough, Garrick did not think highly of Johnson’s 
ability as a dramatic critic. When Johnson praised a certain 
actor for his ‘courtly vivacity, Garrick declared that in truth 
‘he was the most vulgar ruffian that ever went upon boards.’ 
The result of perusing a life of Garrick is to increase one’s 
admiration for Johnson. It is Garrick’s greatest misfortune 
that Johnson, who was willing to write his life, was not invited 
to do so. 


FICTION 


The mob requires sensation or morality, it matters not 
which; so is the adoration due to Diana of the Crossways 
lavished upon Miss Sergeant or the Ye//ow Book. It is, there- 
fore, a politic duty to welcome the novelists of Russia in the 
form of Poushkin’s Prose Tales (London: Bell), translated 
from the Russian by T. Keane. They combine the two desired 
ingredients, morality exemplified, of course, by scenes of quite 
doubtful propriety and a reasonable regard for sensation. But 
in addition to this merit they possess, albeit somewhat in the 
rough, a wonderful knack of portraying character, a pertinent 
knowledge of life. ‘That the writings of such a satirist, even 
as Gogol, are strangely sad, impregnated with that mournful 
undertone that pervades the works of all the writers of Eastern 
Europe, is not against them. For it is the fashion with us to 
ape melancholy, to declare ourselves weary of all things, to be 
satisfied with dissatisfaction. And herein the novelists of 
Russia are of further value, for pity is of the essence of nobility ; 
with Poushkin, as with his brethren, sorrow is reality and not 
affectation. To them, far more than to Flaubert, does the 
criticism of Sainte Beuve apply, for they have introduced stern 
truth ‘ into art itself’ as ‘the last word of experience.’ Poushkin 
is the least known to English readers of all the Russian novelists. 
‘That he is above all else a poet may account for the fact. As 
yet Russian poetry is a stranger to us. But Poushkin has great 
qualities as a writer of short stories. In addition to his realism 
he possesses a potent capacity for romance, finding in the 
history of his country the background for many of his most 
vivid and picturesque effects. ‘Take, for example, his 
Captain’s Daughter, a tale teeming with wit, passion, horror, 
through which stalks the terrible figure of the pretender 
Pugachev. By Poushk:n, as by few historical novelists, are 
true history and good fiction blended with a master’s hand. 
There is, too, a noticeable restraint—not usual in Russian 
fiction—in the telling : matter enough for a three-volume novel 
is condensed, with a gain both of power and effect, into a 
hundred pages. Though there is not a word too much, there 
is not a word too little. This rare art is noticeable in each of 
the nine stories that go to make up the volume. All the stories, 
too, have often merits of no common kind. For it may be said 
of Poushkin, even as Mr. Henley has said of Tolstoi, that ‘the 
epic note sounds in his work.’ For Mr. Keane’s share in the 
volume we have nothing but praise. Throughout its four 
hundred pages there is scarcely a sentence that betrays the 
translation. ‘The style is honest, intelligible, fortunate. It is 
to be hoped that he will continue to make further versions of 
the Russian masters. 
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We cannot honestly say that we have discovered a master- 
piece in James Inwick Ploughman and Elder by P. Hay 
Hunter (London: Oliphant). The morals it points are pointed 

somewhat too obviously, the satire is occasionally a little heavy 

handed, while the dialect is more than sufficiently obscure to 

justify a glossary, and a glossary is not vouchsafed. But every 

century has not its Swift and this sketch of a Scottish plough- 

man bewildered between affection for the Kirk and fidelity 

to the Liberal party will pass muster, even if it will not 

stand comparison with such exquisite work as Zhe Memoirs of 
P. P. Clark of this Parish, The story is told in the first person. 

The narrator first of all distinguishes himself by the prominent 

part he plays in the election of the popular candidate for the 

Parish of Snowdon. Later on he is ordained an elder. This 

has its inconvenience, but his real misfortunes do not begin till 
‘the weary question of the Kirk’ is taken up by the local 
member of Parliament. What with his convictions and official 
position as an elder on the: oné. side, and his own and his 
friends’ keen appreciation of the advantages of ‘sma’ holdings 
and the siller to stock them’ on the other, honest Mr. Inwick 
makes an excellent catspaw for politicians more astute than 
himself. His determination not to vote, or his gradual succumb- 
ing to the temptations of polling day and his hesitation in the 
polling booth are described with considerable humour, and this 
part of the book drags less than the opening. Suffice it to say 
the ploughman and elder live to see a measure passed dis- 
establishing and disendowing the Kirk, but reserving to existing 
ministers their life-interests. The peculiar cruelty of the posi- 
tion is that the minister of Snowdon promises to live to a ripe 
old age, and Inwick’s former allies reproachfully and unjustly 
cast on him the odium of having insisted‘ we maun hae a 
young veegorous man for the place.’ One very good character 
in the book is the ploughman’s wife, a deliciously direct person, 
who has no belief in the Liberal Member her husband supports. 
Archie Howden, a brother elder and a strong Tory is also 
effectively drawn. 

An American Peeress, by H. C. Chatfield-Taylor (London ; 
Chapman), reads like a play that has been turned into a novel. 
As a story it is at best passable. The plot hangs a good deal 
too much on timely eavesdropping. The descriptions of such 
features of English life as a day’s hunting and Henley Regatta 
seem unduly long till one notes that the book is also published 
in Chicago, U.S.A. That explains a good deal, but for both 
the American and the English market we should have recom- 
mended a less ‘stagey’ and less sententious class of dialogue, 
The conversations do not sparkle brightly enough, though one 
epigram does occur, thanks, perhaps, to one of the occasional 
slips of Mr. Chatfield-Taylor’s pen. The American Peeress, 
Lady Warrington, gravely observes to her husband, ‘You 
ought to attend more to your duty. Nobility incurs obliga- 
tions.’ This quotation serves well to expose the cuz dono of the 
story, and to introduce a sketch of the plot. Hugh Vincent 
was a susceptible person. He was the victim of his surround- 
ings and a love affair when in the Welsh Guards. When he 
drifted to Chicago the busy atmosphere braced him up, he rose 
to be chief buyer to James Morse & Co. in the wholesale boot 
and shoe line, and he won the reward due to an industrious 
apprentice. On the eve of his marriage to Laura, only child of 
James Morse, he learns that he has inherited a title. The 
news is not broken to his wife till after the wedding. They 
come to England, and she being an unsophisticated sensitive 
child of nature, thrown among very unsympathetic and worldly 
people, naturally is unhappy and ill at ease, especially as her 
husband is welcomed home very warmly by his old love, now 
Mrs. Fenton. Lady Warrington is alive to the situation, and 
having the resolution to undertake a desperate remedy, hit 
upon the subtle contrivance of acting the part of a worldly 
woman. It fortunately has the effect she intended, and all 
ends well for all for whom it should end well. Some of Mr. 
Chatfield-Taylor’s characters are skilfully drawn and are greatly 
like Lady Twisleton, the heroine’s guide, philosopher and 
friend, nor need we do more than add that the heartlessness 
and frivolity of English Society are painted in the gloomy 
colours that suit the moral of the book. 

Vignettes (London : Unwin), by G. E. Hodgson, is as tanta- 
lising a volume as reviewer ever tackled ; for within its covers 
a new hand (plainly a lady’s), that may yet achieve distinction, 
has swept a powerful tale, ‘The Reformer,’ whose appreciation 
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of character and observation of nature would reflect credit on a 
practised writer ; three children’s stories that are by way of 
being parables—‘Sarah Ann’ is the most consistently main- 
tained ; an electioneering sketch, ‘ Making the Empire,’ quite 
clever in its way ; and a description of ‘ Underground Workers’ 
which is the veriest journalism. Despite the value of the open- 
ing number, the material is too slight and the manner too 
tentative to sanction publication in book form; and you can 
but regret the author was not content to wait until her stores 
permitted some approach to selection. For half a dozen pieces 
individual as ‘The Reformer’ had commanded not attention 
merely but admiration, and had formed the basis of a literary 
reputation. 

Mr. Richard Pryce is entirely an impressionist, and surface 
feeling is consequently dominant throughout his work. He 
evidently possesses no deeper knowledge of the motives which 
produce the action of his characters than any observant and 
sympathetic ‘outsider,’ as Mr. Whistler might say. Winifred 
had been at school in France, and while lunching at Calais, on 
her return to England, her beauty attracted some notice. 
‘These people stare at us’: thus Winifred to her maid, and 
then she discovered her words to have been taken as a rebuke 
by a young Englishman. So she went through life yearning to 
apologise to the unknown she had unwittingly insulted; and 
when they met again after long years she, like the well-bred 
girl she was, pleaded for forgiveness, and received it and more, 
Percy Irvine, like Angel Clare, suffers in drawing all maids to 
him—an unenviable position for any, hero or other—yet is he 
vague and harmless. The little mystery concerning Winifred’s 
parentage is neatly touched. In a phrase, Winifred Mount 
(London: Methuen) is artistic, brilliant, and unconvincing. 

His Troublesome Sister (London : Digby), by Eva Travers 
Evered Poole, is eminently adapted for them that like their 
religious food to savour mildly of wickedness. The youthful 
heroine, governess to a spoiled brat, is goaded till she assaults 
her charge; whereupon she runs away, leaving her good 
brother in awful ignorance of her whereabouts. He frantically 
searched London, the while she, ensconced in quiet lodgings 
over a milk-shop, like the Tar-baby ‘kep on sayin’ nuthin’.’ The 
counsels of a good old dame ultimately prevail, and she returns 
to her sorrowing relative a meek damsel, and a reformed. It 
has thus all the recommendations of a simple tale of unassail- 
able morals. 


‘OLD FITZ’ 
Letters of Edward FitzGerald. London: Macmillan. 


Lovers of real books—we do not mean gluttons of ‘facts’— 
and all who are in sympathy with the spirit of lettered ease, of 
‘cultured urbanity,’ of which FitzGerald was a type, will be 
grateful to Mr. Aldis Wright for having separated these 
delightful letters from the volumes of ‘ Literary Remains,’ added 
some thirty new ones, and produced the whole in a comfortable 
and agreeable form. To the world FitzGerald was merely 
the translator of Omar Khayyam—possibly to some, of the 
Agamemnon—until this correspondence revealed what he was 
to a small circle of friends—and such friends! ‘ Old Fitz’ and 
Brookfield were the men best beloved by Thackeray. Tenny- 
son, Spedding, Donne, and Sam Laurence were among the 
sacred few. ‘Fitz’s’ friendships were ‘more like loves, and 
as we read the letters we like to fancy we have gained a friend 
ourselves (instead of a pundit), and a companion with a charm 
entirely his own. ‘Friendly human letters, Carlyle called 
them, by contrast with other ‘zzhuman letters, ovine, bovine, 
porcine, and nothing certainly can excel their delicacy of 
sympathy and exquisite tenderness cf feeling in relation to all 
that affected his intimates. In Bacon’s phrase, ‘a man tosseth 
his thoughts’ in letters like these, gets rid of ill-digested ideas, 
and settles his mental pabulum—in which FitzGerald was more 
fastidious than in his vegetarian diet. He was a man of strong 
likes and prejudices, eccentric of course, and with a queer, 
proud, touchy side to him which his editor has possibly veiled 
a little in his selection ; but he was pre-eminently a man one 
would have chosen (if he would allow it) to meander about with 
in his favourite walks and fishing haunts ‘in the midst of green 
idleness,’ ‘in the land of old Bunyan—better still, in the land 
of the perennial Ouse,’ with its poplars and willows, and its 
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riverside pothouses, where every brew was familiar and each 
favourable site for a pipe tested by ripe experience. He never 
tired of the ‘ pleasant fields of Bedfordshire,’ or the beer of the 
Falcon at Bletsoe ; ‘it is all deuced pleasant.’ In such leisurely 
saunterings he would perhaps tell us, as he told his correspon- 
dents, about the books he had been reading—always great old 
books, Taylor, Barrow, Plutarch, Dante, Burton’s Anatomy, 
Milton, or perchance Harrington’s Oceana; ‘what English 
those fellows wrote!’ Or he would show us the second folio 
of Shakespeare he had just picked up, and explain that ‘ one 
had need of a big book to remember him, now he is lost to the 
theatre’ ; or recount his excavations on his historical patrimony 
of Naseby, where he dug for bones of heroes to satisfy Carlyle’s 
topographical necessities—with the result that Carlyle ‘entirely 
misstated’ the whole matter. Indeed, we should find ‘ Fitz’ 
in those earlier days scarcely indulgent to the Sage of Cheyne 
Row, with whom, however, he afterwards smoked many philo- 
sophic pipes. Have you read, he asks, ‘ poor Carlyle’s ravings 
about heroes? I don’t like to live with it in the same house. 
It smoulders” WHe objected to the French Revolution being 
written in ‘a German style’: 

‘People say the book is very deep : but it appears to me that 
the meaning seems deep from lying under mystical language. 
There is no repose nor equable movement in it : all cut up into 
short sentences, half reflective, half narrative ; so that one 
labours through it as vessels do through a short sea—small, 
contrary-going waves caused by shallows and straits and 
meeting tides. I like to sail before the wind over the surface 
of an ever-rolling eloquence, like that of Bacon or the Opium 
Eater. There is also pleasant freshwater sailing with such 
writers as Addison. Is there any fond-sailing in literature ?— 
that is, drowsy, slow, and of small compass? Perhaps we may 
say, some sermons.’ He liked his history well written too, and 
had no patience with Niebuhr; it’s ‘mean to attack old legends 
that can’t defend themselves’; whereupon he reviles German 
scholarship with the quotation : 

Quis Parthum paveat? Quis gelidum Scythen ? 

(Quis Germania quos horrida parturit 

}oetus ? 
‘It is a pity, he adds, ‘that only Lying Histories are readable.’ 
To visit FitzGerald in town was to see a fish out of water. 
‘London is very hateful to me,’ he sighed, pining for ‘the 
kind, clean air of the country.’ ‘I get radishes to eat for 
breakfast of a morning: with them comes a savour of earth 
that brings all the delightful gardens of the world back to one’s 
soul, and almost draws tears from one’s eyes.’ ‘A little Bed- 
fordshire—a little Northamptonshire—a little more folding of 
the hands—the same faces—the same fields,’ such was his daily 
round, with the pockets well filled with books and the mind full 
of memories and associations, the tongue at once bitter and 
sweet when the talk ranged over pictures or poets, De Quincey’s 
‘grand sounds of sense’ or ‘Daddy Wordsworth’s’ sonnets— 
whereof he talked rank heresy. Who would not willingly have 
joined in such rambles and such talk? Happily we can enjoy 
them in a reflected (and reflective) way in these fascinating 
volumes. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF THE EPIC OF HADES 


Songs without Notes. By Lewis Morris. London : 
Kegan Paul. 


Why this volume of collected verses should be called songs 
without notes the poet has not deigned to tell the world, and 
the mystery is one which will not be solved easily, for, on the 
whole, melodious music is the principal merit of the work. 
Now the verse glides gently and sweetly along, now it rushes 
in full flood ; witness the stanza describing an Atlantic liner, 
which exemplifies in striking fashion that peculiar power of 
finding poetry in huge engines which Mr. Morris is singular in 


possessing. 
The strong ship reels beneath the blast, 
The giant engines throb and thrill, 
The mighty heart beats fiercely still 
Till the long enterprise be past. 


For the rest the book, with or without notes, will hardly add 
to the reputation which Mr. Morris has made for himself, 
Many of the poems embodied in it have been published before, 
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and some of them on very trivial occasions. Such is the flight 
of fancy upon which the bard launched himself when the 
short-lived Welsh Review, a ‘daring bark’ indeed, shot like a 
penny rocket into space, and came down as quickly. Nor is 
there really much to be said in favour of the other poems which 
are new save that they are, on the whole, graceful and melo- 
dious. Against them a good deal may be urged with justice. 
For example, the choice of subject is not always good. For the 
life of us we can see no poetry in the execution of an Anarchist 
at La Roquette, nor, so far as our limited powers of apprecia- 
tion take us, do we find that Mr. Morris discovered much more 
poetry in the scene than the author of the verses in which my 
Lord Tomnoddy appears, found in a similar transaction in 
England. As for the opening lines of the last stanza, they are 
simply nauseating— 
Then the masquers go wearily home 
And the corpse to the surgeons . 


Faugh! This is as bad as the pictures in one of the salons 
depicting the slaughter of a pig and we like this verse of the 
shambles not at all. In the Last Wi//,a grim story of love, 
body-snatching, manslaughter and opulent repentance, the 
poet’s art triumphs in spite of the subject, but Avarchy is, as 
the sample shows, nasty and not surprisingly original. The 
Hymn of Kleanthes is an effort in English hexameters upon 
which Mr. Morris is not to be congratulated, for the verse 
halts not alittle. Also the poet’s vocabulary seems to be ill- 
stored. Too many things are ‘secular, and by the side of 
Tennyson’s ‘immemorial’ the word itself has, an ultra-prosaic 
sound. Suill, in spite of poetical translations of sermons, and 
efforts at sacred lyrics, and semi-scientific essays in verse, 
Mr. Morris bursts out occasionally into real song. Here for 
example is a beautiful piece of description. 


When the white pear-bloom lights the wall, 
\nd gilly flowers embalm the air, 
When shining chesnut cases fall, 


And lilacs cluster fair ; 
When mid the bursting coverts show 
The blue-eyed violets and the windflowers’ snow . . . 


Sut stop—did not Matthew Arnold write in something of this 
tone of the ‘high Midsummer pomps,’ of ‘roses which down 
the alleys gleam afar’ of the ‘musk carnations’ and ‘ gold 
dusted snapdragon?’ That is the misfortune of Mr. Morris. 
His music has often a faint and far away ring of somebody 
else’s harmony. 


OLD AND NEW 


Glimpses of Four Continents, by the Duchess of Buckingham 
and Chandos (London: Murray), is a bright and pleasant 
record of a six months’ trip round the world. Books of travel 
are sometimes written with an ulterior motive—to recount, for 
instance, in a more or less fascinating form the details of 
scientific discoveries, or some interesting researches in natural 
history. But the Duchess of Buckingham’s book has no such 
lofty aim. It is simply a fresh and amusing journal of what 
would have been a somewhat ordinary trip, were it not that it 
was performed amidst most comfortable surroundings. The 
Duchess seems to have been a little perplexed at the daily 
alteration of the time on board ship, for which she suggests an 
entirely novel reason, ‘ You have no idea,’ she says, ‘ how hazy 
one becomes at sea as to time and dates. For one thing, one’s 
watch is perpetually wrong, as they change the clocks every 
day to get them right by Australian time when we reach that 
far-off country.’ The Duchess and her friend appear to have 
taken considerable interest in natural history, for they spent 
some time at the Museum in Sydney, where they were shown 
many curiosities by Dr. Ramsay and Dr. Cox. The latter 
gentleman afterwards, says the autheress, ‘sent us a stick 
insect. It is exactly like a little branch of a tree, and hangs by 
its claws quite motionless for hours. If one touches it, two 
little green wings, which look just like leaves, begin to sprout. 
We were so afraid it would escape, so we put it in a waste-paper 
basket topsy turvy, and decided to give it some chloroform ; 
but, strange to say, this had no effect. It only went to sleep 
for a little while, so we tried it with a drop of laudanum, and 
that had no effect ; but when we offered it a drop of water it 
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responded at once, and I saw its mouth open and a funny little 
red tongue lapped up the drops. However, the drugs must 
have disagreed with it, for it died next day ; and unfortunately 
was swept up by the housemaid, who no doubt thought it was 
only a stupid little piece of dead wood, and not a wonderful 
stick insect at all.’ The administration of chloroform to the 
insect must have been an operation of considerable interest. 
It is not altogether surprising, though it is much to be re- 
gretted, that the experiment should have terminated fatally. 
The book is well illustrated, containing some excellent por- 
traits and some charming sketches very cleverly drawn by the 
Duchess herself. 

Mr. Alfred Milner’s England in Egypt (London: Arnold) 
has won such universal esteem, that criticism of its general 
merits seems superfluous. The new and fifth edition, however, 
contains a fresh preface which distinctly calls for some words 
of comment. On the material prosperity of the country Mr, 
Milner says little that comes as a surprise. Finance, irrigation, 
and judicial reforms all point to the wonderful success of the 
British occupation. But his remarks on the political situation 
should be laid to heart, more especially by the opponents of 
the present Administration. Mr. Milner considers the undis- 
guised hostility of the young Khedive the most formidable 
difficulty we have yet encountered. It has rallied round a 
negative policy of Anglophobia the fanatics, the old-fashioned 
Pashas, the rising generation of the educated, and the turbulent 
elements of the population. Hence British officials are thwarted 
at every turn, while the mass of the people simply remains inert. 
Yet even the advocates of Egyptian independence should see 
that they are defeating their own ends. Their malingering 
may lead to the establishment of cur dominion, but it cannot 
possibly result in a complete escape from foreign control. 
There Mr. Milner leaves the problem, and, as repeated pledges 
for our eventual retirement have been given by Liberal and 
Conservative Governments, there it must remain. Still unpre- 
judiced observers will continue to doubt if we shall ever be able 
to construct a rule sufficiently stable to warrant evacuation, 
and so to risk the ruin of our commercial interests together 
with the loss of the highway to India. 

The Tenderness of Christ, by the Lord Bishop of Win- 
chester (London: Isbister), is in the main a book of 
devotion, of experimental rather than of dogmatic religion; 
and it is not unworthy of the high standard of pious 
thought and literary grace which we might expect a suc- 
cessor of Kishop Andrews to keep before him. In a work, 
intended not so much to instruct the ignorant as to edify 
the devout and stimulate their devotion, the choice of a 
single element in the divine character of Christ, as the theme of 
meditation, has obvious advantages. It concentrates the mind 
of the reader on one leading topic (round which others 
group themselves as their relation to it suggests), and 
thus tends to render the attention closer and the deve. 
tional feeling evoked more intense. The theme dealt with 
in the nine sections of the book is the tenderness of Christ, 
as exhibited in the recorded incidents of His life and 
ministry; and illustrated in what Scripture and experience 
tell us of its purpose, its methods, its claims upon our gratitude 
and service, its blessedness, its results, and its bearing on our 
outlook on Death and Judgment and the life of the world to 
come. It would have been easy to expatiate on these aspects 
of his subject in the sentimental and pietistic fashion which 
is too common ; but Bishop Thorold discourses on each with the 
calm and reasonable earnestness, which reaches deeper foun- 
tains of religious conviction and emotion than are ever stirred by 
rhapsody, however enthusiastic. He does not seek to exczle 
emotion, but to deepen it and direct it into pure and rational 
channels—never forgetting that ‘sober standard of feeling in 
matters of practical religion, which Keble describes as ‘ of so 
much consequence,’ especially in a ‘time of much leisure and 
unbounded curiosity, when excitement of every kind is sought 
after with a morbid eagerness.’ One of the excellent points in 
this little volume is the practical tone of it, the strong common 
sense with which the author marks the necessary connection 
between feeling and doing—between sentiment and service. 
We note with pleasure, also, the spirit of enlightened sympathy 
in which he refers to those who, though desiring to honour the 
same master, differ from his own opinions as to Church govern- 
ment or doctrine. There is a refreshing absence of the 
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sacerdotalism which provokes the ill-will of the Nonconformist, 
and of the anti-scientism which rouses the choler of the Dar- 
winian. The book is one which, in design, in style, and in 
spirit, deserves hearty commendation. 

The Poetical Works of Thomas Parnell have just been 
published by Messrs. Bell and Sons, in the Aldine edition of 
British poets. Parnell is only a name, and perhaps not always 
that, to the student of every-day poetical literature, and his 
appearance in the Aldine series will probably secure him 
more readers than he has had since the days of Gold- 
smith and Pope. Mr. Aitken, in a very interesting and 
scholarly introduction, quotes Goldsmith’s criticism of Parnell 
as a poet, which certainly errs on the side of eulogy. Goldsmith 
was merely using Parnell’s good qualities as a stalking-horse to 
attack Gray and Collins. Parnell had a gift of very disagree - 
able satire, as is well illustrated in one of his best-known poems 
—the ‘Ode to an Old Beauty.’ We have also received vol. 20 
of the excellent Dryburgh edition of Scott's novels, 7he Tadis- 
man (London: Black), with illustrations by G. C. Hindley— 
not by H. M. Paget, as announced originally ; new and cheaper 
editions of Mr. Merriman’s From One Generation to Another 
(London: Smith Elder), and The Wizard’s Son, by Mrs. Oli- 
phant (London: Macmillan) ; a careful study of life in the 
ring, entitled 4 Professional Pugilist, by Harry A. James, illus- 
trated, from the Leadenhall Press ; and Sef Free, a story of 
to-day, by Aglaia (Bristol : Arrowsmith. 
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